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PREFACE 


This book is a simple, straightforward chronicle 
of the life and work of the Parish of Grace Church during 
the first century of its existence. Too often Parish his- 
tories are nothing more than a pious attempt at self 
adulation. He who reads these pages with the expectation 
of finding any such unctious extollation will peruse in 
vain. Where praise was merited, we have not intentionally 
omitted it, but we have not distorted the true picture 
set forth in the records by any conjurations. 


For the most part such a chronicle as this with its 
supporting dates and figures is bound to be dull reading, 
but for him who seeks a clear bird’s-eye view of the 
history of this Parish to date, this little volume should 
have some real value. 


The information in this history comes largely from 
the sources which we have listed in Appendix V. The 
most valuable for our purpose have been the minutes 
of the Vestry meetings. Having read all of them for 
the last century, I now have a greater appreciation of 
the importance of the work of the Clerks of the Vestry, 
most of whom have been excellent recorders. Without 
their fine work, no history of the past century could have 
been attempted. 


Although overburdening at times and the cause of 
some neglect of my regular duties and source of disturb- 
ance for my patient wife, the preparatory work essential 
to the compilation of this account has been to the writer 
informative and at times very amusing. 


No one can be more aware than I am of the impos- 
sibility of giving individual mention to all of the large 
number of faithful individuals of the Parish who have 
made vital contributions to the life and work of the 
Church. Nor would I be surprised to learn that errors 
have been made here and there, especially in the spelling 
of surnames. If any supported corrections are given to 
us, they will be recorded among our historical data for 
the use of some future chronicler. 


As we read this story, let us remember that what 
we do today will in some measure be the history of this 
Parish tomorrow. 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
St. James’ Day, A.D. 1952. 
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CENTENARY ODE 


Here celebrates one hundred years of growth, 
Years of fulfillment building to a goal, 

The following and living of an oath; 

A thousand entities fused in one whole. 

The years have added stature, made it plain 
That on a small foundation can be laid 

Stones of bright promise over built again 

By faith, through hope that never is dismayed, 
That right will ever triumph over wrong, 
That what is good must live, expand and grow, 
A promise of a future without fears, 


This anniversary of fruitful years. 


—Dorothy Quick. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Sotl in Which the Seed 
Was Sown 


“| Dees little acorn from which the sturdy 
oak of Grace Church grew was planted when, on that 
cold winter evening of the Lord’s Day, January 11th, 
1852, a small group of Episcopalians from Plainfield and 
Scotch Plains gathered together in the village schoolhouse 
for the purpose of reading Evening Prayer under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Philemon E. Coe, a priest of the Church, 
then residing in Westfield. 

The Plainfield in which that first service of the 
Church was read was quite a different place from the com- 
munity which today we proudly call the Queen City of 
the Garden State. It was then a small rural village with 
a population of 2447 souls. Some idea of the number and 
the concentration of houses and business establishments 
in the village of that day may be gleaned from a study 
of the map on the opposite page. Evidently the influx of 
newcomers who settled uptown and out West Seventh 
Street, which was soon to take place, had not yet begun. 
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As far as Ninth Street the village was divided in to blocks 
by streets crossing at right angles. Beyond that there 
were only untilled or cultivated fields. 

Those unpaved streets, ofttimes a quagmire of mud 
in the springtime and a whirling cloud of dust during the 
summer, made travel about the village no pleasant pas- 
time. The sidewalks and streets of that day were no 
pedestrian’s boon either. With the exception of the few 
stone sections on Main Street (Front Street) these side- 
walks were made of dirt and gravel and became muddy 
pools in rainy weather. He who thinks our present street 
lighting and sidewalks “nothing to write home about,” 
would have had a more exasperating experience avoiding 
the puddles and hitching posts on a dark night in the 
spring of 1852. 

Although it had train connections with New York 
by the way of the Elizabethport Ferry (see 1851 Jersey 
Central timetable on opposite page), Plainfield at the half- 
way mark of the last century had not yet begun to 
develop as a commuter’s town. Most of the citizens had 
their places of business or employment in the village. 
Hat and clothing manufacturing, the milling of lumber 
and grist and storekeeping were the backbone of the local 
economy. The picture changed radically in the next two 
decades, during which many New York businessmen 
moved out to Plainfield with their families and made their 
homes here. From then on Plainfield became to a great 
extent ‘‘a bed of the nearby metropolis.” 

Many of the material things which mean so much 
to our present-day living were still uncommon or totally 
unknown to Plainfielders in the middle of the last century. 
There were as yet no electric lights, no telephones, no 
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automobiles, no radios, no televisions, no deep freezes, 
but in spite of the lack of these conveniences and a thou- 
sand others like them, which modern science and industry 
have bestowed upon us, Plainfield of the “fifties” of the 
last century was an attractive, progressive and growing 
town. 


Public Schools 

Perhaps, in no field was this village more progressive 
than in the field of public school education. With the 
exception of Nottingham (now part of Trenton), it was 
the first township in New Jersey to erect a tax-supported 
public school building. This achievement was almost 
entirely due to the vision and the persistent efforts of 
Dr. Charles H. Stillman, who became the township’s first 
Superintendent of Schools in 1847. It is no overstatement 
to call Charles H. Stillman the father of the Plainfield 
Schools. Under his consecrated leadership the system 
grew so well that Plainfield was to be among the first 
communities of the state to have a high school from 
which the first class, made up of Maggie Bull, Samuel 
Burr, Eva Hart, Percy H. Mason, Carrie Mitchell, Robert 
A. Meeker, Arthur L. Titsworth, and Charles F. Stillman, 
was graduated in 1870. 


Newspaper 
During these days of the early “fifties,” the village 
of Plainfield was not without the benefit of the fourth 
estate in local form. A weekly newspaper, called the 
Plainfield Union, owned and edited by one Milton M. 
Cushing, was already in its fifteenth year of publication. 
Even a casual perusal of this paper reveals that the 
editorship of a village weekly was no sinecure. Barter 
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not having entirely disappeared, Mr. Cushing frequently 
had to accept part of the merchandise he advertised in 
payment for his advertising services. Patent nostrums 
being numerous in that day, the proprietor of the Union 
would often have to leave his editorial desk and promote 
the sales of such items as “Celebrated German Bitters,” 
“Pepsin Rennex,” ‘““Watts Nervous Antidote,” ‘Dr. Fitch’s 
Celebrated Female Pills,” and “Heart Corrector.” 
Aside from the advertisements, this local weekly was 
a potpourri of poor poetry, badly composed letters on 
every subject “under the sun,” and interesting bits of 
national and international news. Some of the names in 
the news of that day have long since become part of 
history. Benjamin Disraeli, later the great first minister 
of Victoria, had just begun his forward stride in British 
politics through his appointment as chancellor of the 
exchequer in Lord Derby’s first administration, and his 
lifelong opponent William Ewart Gladstone, also to 
become one of Britain’s greatest prime ministers, was 
making news as the most brilliant leader of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Loyal Opposition; the Iron Duke (Wellington), 
departing this transitory scene of his military glories, was 
buried with pomp and ceremony in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. The brilliant career of Alexander Dumas, the 
Elder, was petering out while his son, Alexander the 
Younger, was just launching forth on a great career in 
letters. Wilhelm Richard Wagner’s Lohengrin had just 
been produced in Weimar under the direction of his friend 
Liszt. In America, Nathaniel Hawthorne had just fin- 
ished ““The House of the Seven Gables,” and ‘““The Snow 
Image and Other Twice-Told Tales.” Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was being acclaimed for his five-year-old 
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story, Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie,’ the greatest of 
his literary works; in the same year, 1852, America mourned 
the death of two of the nation’s most brilliant statesmen 
of all time, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 

Unlike us who receive tomorrow’s news today by 
transatlantic radio, the citizens of Plainfield one hundred 
years ago had to wait two or three weeks for information 
on happenings abroad. Though the impact of national 
and international events was not so immediate as in our 
time, it was often just as confusing and depressing. 

Oddly enough, local news items which we might 
expect to dominate the pages of a weekly sheet appear 
“few and far between” in the Plainfield Union of 1852. 
Evidently the editor considered the ladies of the com- 
munity apt and capable to transmit local gossip. Among 
the rare local items for which the women received Editor 
Cushing’s support were the following: “The ladies of 
the Methodist Church will hold a fair at Laing’s Hall on 
Monday, July 5th, 1852." For some reason in Methodist 
nomenclature, Hotel became Hall. “The Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of our Independence is drawing near, Plain- 
field we suppose will remove bodily for the day to Wash- 
ington Rock.” And so it did. “Building is at such a 
rate, carpenters cannot be had for love or money and 
must be engaged three to six months ahead.” 


Transportation and Communication 


Perhaps in no area is the difference between the 
“eighteen fifties” and our own day more pronounced than 
in the field of transportation and communication. The tele- 
graph did not come into use here until 1862; the inter- 
national cable was not an operating success until 1868 
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and the telephone was first used in Plainfield in 1883. 
Truly the railroad was supplanting the stagecoach and 
canal transportation, but contact between the different 
parts of the nation and even between the various com- 
munities in the state was comparatively limited. But 
in spite of the limitations of the day, Plainfield was not 
an entirely isolated and self-satisfied entity, but an out- 
reaching, progressive community in a young and virile 
nation of twenty-three million people, imbued with the 
spirit and determination of the pioneer. 


In the year Grace Church was founded, there were 
only thirty-two states in the Union, California having just 
been admitted a year and a half before, but the immense 
new territories of the West, recently acquired, were 
awaiting the settler and creating a political problem for 
the legislators of the nation. 


By the annexation of Texas, the Oregon treaty and 
the Mexican cession of California and New Mexico, the 
United States acquired between 1845 and 1848 a land 
area larger than the territory ceded to her by Great Britain 
at the close of the Revolutionary War and larger than the 
vast Louisiana Region purchased from Napoleon in 1803. 
In a great portion of this vast territory, rich farming 
land, timber and mineral resources were awaiting the 
pioneer. In 1849, news of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia drew hordes of fortune-hunting Easterners to the 
new territory. A whole new era of expansion and de- 
velopment had begun. 


Prologue of National Crisis 


One of the great political debates of all our history 
evolved around the question whether or not slavery 
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should be allowed in the new territories. At the center 
of the political controversy stood the well-known trium- 
virate of that age, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and John 
Calhoun. Perhaps no gathering of public men in our 
history, except the convention of 1787, had so many 
political leaders of first rank as the Senate which con- 
vened in December, 1849. In addition to the famous 
“three,” there were present such brilliant orators and 
skilled political leaders as Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, 
William H. Seward of New York, Jefferson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois and Lewis Case 
of Michigan. The debate resulted in passage of Henry 
Clay’s Compromise Law of 1850, in which Daniel Webster 
finally acquiesced to the disappointment of his aboli- 
tionist supporters of New England. Although the law 
was well received by most of the people of the nation, 
the acquiescence of Webster and other northern leaders 
raised the ire of reformers who looked upon slavery as 
moral degradation. This moral indignation expressed 
itself in the publication of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘“Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (1852), an exaggerated but powerful story, 
which did much to stir the emotions and passions of many 
learned and cultured people who heretofore had been 
little concerned with the question of slavery. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, favorable to the Com- 
promise Law of 1850, who succeeded to the Presidency 
from the office of Vice-President on the death of Zachary 
Taylor on July 9th, 1850, was in the White House in 
1852, but the Democratic landslide in the election of that 
autumn put Henry Pierce of New Hampshire in his place. 
One of the first acts of Pierce’s administration, the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, caused the death 
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of the old Whig Party and the establishment of the Re- 
publican Party and inaugurated a series of events that 
laid the groundwork for the crisis and fratricidal conflict 
of the next decade. 


The Religious Atmosphere 


The worth-while citizens of Plainfield have always 
been concerned with the religious life of the community. 
The eighteenth century settlers of Plainfield, predomi- 
nantly Quakers, built their first Meetinghouse as early 
as 1782. They seemed to have dominated the religious 
scene for almost a century. Following them came the ~ 
Baptists, also numerically strong among the early settlers 
of this area, and built their House of Prayer in Plainfield 
about 1818. Then came the Methodists (1820), the 
Presbyterians (1825), and Seventh Day Baptists (1838). 
By the time Grace Church Parish was organized there 
were seven Protestant Churches with established religious 
work in the village and one Roman Catholic Parish, St. 
Mary’s, canonically organized the year before. 


Up to the middle of the last century, the religious 
atmosphere of Plainfield was predominantly Puritanical 
and Calvanistic — an atmosphere not too favorable to 
the traditions and customs of the Episcopal Church. 
Speaking of this matter in his historical address of Easter 
Day, 1878, Erskine Rodman, seventh Rector of the Parish, 
had this to say: “The decade before the founding of 
Grace Church was a time of bitter prejudice against the 
Church, her doctrines and practices. It was predicted that 
the Church could not live here. It was Christmastide when 
the services were held in Scotch Plains in the schoolhouse; 
and no doubt it was that earnest churchwoman who re- 
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quested the young deacon to wear his surplice, who had, 
as tastefully as she could, with cedar and holly, decorated 
the room and put up an evergreen cross. Some Chris- 
tians of another name, and who shall be nameless, were 
to have a prayer meeting in the same room at a later hour. 
And when they came and saw the evergreens they insisted 
that ‘those theatrical arrangements,’ as they called them, 
should be removed, and they proceeded to tear them down 
and to throw them and the little cross out of the window 
before they engaged in prayer. I am afraid — must I 
not say that I know? — that their prayer meeting was 
not a very animated or beneficial one, preceded as it was 
by this exhibition of narrow-minded bigotry. And yet, 
these persons may have thought that they were doing 
God service, and that they were solemnly called upon, 
as the old Puritans used to say, to ‘bear testimony’ by 
this iconoclastic act, against what they considered a dan- 
gerous and ensnaring innovation. But what a change 
have we lived to see wrought, mainly, if not entirely, 
through the labors of this Church, when Christians of 
almost every name, by some means or other, on some day 
or other near Christmas day, delight to beautify their 
Churches with evergreens and Christian symbols, and 
when many of them have given special significance today, 
by flowers and music and appropriate sermons, to the 
holy and blessed lessons of Easter.” 


In a hundred years attitudes and conditions have 
so radically changed that most of the present-day major 
religious bodies of puritanical origin are now more and 
more adopting these once abhorred liturgical forms and 
symbolisms if not the theology back of them. 
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The Church Begins to Grow in New Jersey 

Prior to the War of Independence, the Church in 
New Jersey was increasing at a favorable pace. Not- 
withstanding the handicap of having no resident Bishop 
and the fact that candidates for the priesthood had to 
make the long and costly trip to England to be ordained, 
there were in this colony some twenty congregations and 
eleven resident priests. In this northern part of the state, 
three outstanding Parishes had been organized in colonial 
times: Perth Amboy (St. Peters, 1685), Elizabethtown (St. 
John’s, 1703) and New Brunswick (Christ Church, 1743). 
But the war almost completely ruined the work of the 
Church in this state. All the clergy but Abraham Beach 
of New Brunswick were expelled, and although a Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church was organized in New Jersey 
in 1785, it did not have a Bishop until 1815 when John 
Croes, Rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick, was 
elected Diocesan. At the beginning of his episcopate, 
the Church had hardly recovered its colonial strength, 
there being only twenty-seven congregations and nine 
resident clergy — two less than just before the war. At 
the close of his episcopate there were only thirty-two 
congregations and eighteen clergymen. The Church was 
still fighting to regain its lost prestige against unrelenting 
prejudice. 

During the tenure of the second Diocesan, George 
Washington Doane, the Church took a stride forward. 
During his episcopate which extended from 1832 to 1859, 
the number of resident clergymen increased from eighteen 
to ninety-eight, the nine hundred communicants had in- 
creased to five thousand and the number of Parishes had 
grown from twenty-seven to eighty-five. 
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It was in this period of expansion of the Church in 
New Jersey, following its more than forty-seven years of 
struggle to regain its lost strength and prestige after the 
war, that Grace Church Parish in Plainfield was born 
through the vision and effort of those few faithful Church- 
men about whom we shall speak in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Founding 
of a Parish 


| Hoadley oats by the response to the 
first service he conducted in Plainfield on January 11th, 
1852, the Rev. Mr. Coe accepted the invitation of the 
little group of loyal Episcopalians to hold a service of 
the Church on the evening of the Lord’s Day every other 
week. The second service, two weeks later, was most 
inspiring to the dozen men and women who were keenly 
desirous of having an Episcopal Church established in 
this area. Of the fifty persons present at this service, a 
majority expressed interest in having a weekly service 
of the Church. The next two weeks are significant in the 
history of the Parish, for during these days the decision 
was made to hold a worship service in Plainfield every 
Sunday morning. In a few weeks the attendance at these 
services increased to such a degree that the congregation 
could no longer be accommodated in private homes or 
schoolhouses. Hence the old Seventh Day Baptist Church 
was secured as a place of worship and it was there that 
the first Communion Service of the Church was celebrated 
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in Plainfield on Easter Day, 1852. Nine confirmed mem- 
bers of the Church received the Sacrament. 

On June 9th, a public meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of considering steps necessary to the establishing of 
an Episcopal Church in the village of Plainfield. The 
fifteen persons who attended that meeting can be properly 
designated as the “founding members” of this Parish. 
After the presiding officer, the Rev. Mr. Coe, had enu- 
merated the canonical requirements for the forming of 
a new congregation in the Diocese, the meeting unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: “Be it resolved 
that this meeting deems it expedient to form a Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this village and that the name of 
the Parish be chosen by open ballot and that each woman 
present have a vote.” The following names were pro- 
posed: The Church of the Messiah, Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Christ Church, St. Mary’s Church, St. Clement's 
Church, St. Paul’s Church and Grace Church. The name 
St. Mary’s receiving two more votes than the name Grace, 
it was resolved by a unanimous vote to call the new 
Parish by that name. The organization was completed 
by the election of James Oliver as Senior Warden, Jasper 
Cadmus as Junior Warden, and Hugh Pattinson. Elias 
Lynch, Dr. William H. Shadgate, Jacob Wiggins, Richard 
Brantingham and George Windle as Vestrymen. In addi- 
tion to those elected to office, the following persons were 
recorded as present at this meeting: Mrs. Richard Brant- 
ingham, Mrs. Linkins, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Adeline Clark* 
and Miss Fanning. 





* Miss Adeline R. Clark later married Mr. George Hicks Lyon, whose 
daughter, Miss Charlotte O. Lyon, is still a very active member of 
Grace Church today. 
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Nine months later the Parish organization executed 
at this meeting of June 9th was found to be defective by 
the Court of Common Pleas, Essex County, with which 
the original Certificate of Incorporation had been filed. 
This necessitated a reorganization of the Parish on April 
18th, 1853, at which time the name of the Church was 
changed from St. Mary’s to Grace and the corporate title 
of the Parish was designated as the Rector, Wardens and 
Vestrymen of Grace Church in Plainfield. 

Articles of Incorporation 

WHEREAS the religious society and congregation 
known as the Protestant Episcopal Church usually meeting 
for public worship in the village of Plainfield in the County 
of Essex aforesaid did assemble at their usual place of 
meeting on this eighteenth day of April in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, ten 
days previous notice of the time, place and purpose of 
assembling having been given by an advertisement set 
up in Open view upon the door of their meetinghouse 
when said meeting was held and when so assembled did 
by plurality of voices of such of the said society and 
congregation as were present proceeded to elect officers, 
whereupon the Rev. Philemon E. Coe was elected Presi- 
dent of the meeting and Richard Brantingham Secretary of 
the latter, being Secretary of the Vestry, the congregation 
then proceeded by a vote of a majority of those present 
to designate the corporate name or title by which the 
Church shall be known and which was agreed upon as 
The Rector, Wardens and Vestrymen of Grace Church 
in Plainfield. The congregation then chose James Oliver, 
senior warden, and Jasper Cadmus, junior warden, Elias 
Lynch, Frederick Cadmus, Hugh Pattinson, Richard Brant- 
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ingham and Isaac Watts Crane, vestrymen, and also by a 
majority of voices fixed and determined on Easter Monday 
annually as the day on which new election of officers 
shall take place. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF and in order that 
these proceedings may be recorded, we, the said Philemon 
E. Coe, the President of the said meeting, and Richard 
Brantingham, the Secretary thereof, as aforesaid, have 
hereunto set our hands and affixed our seals this nine- 
teenth day of April in the year of our Lord, One thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three. 

Philemon E. Coe (LS.) 
Richard Brantingham (L.S.) 


Received in the office on the Seventeenth day of 
September, A.D. 1853. J. R. Weeks, Clk. 


Recorded in Clerk’s office, Essex Co., N. J. Book B. 
of Miss-pp 266,267. 


First Church Edifice 

Immediately after the original organization of the 
congregation in June, 1852, steps were taken to secure 
lots upon which to erect a Church building. A Mr. 
William Burt offered to give the congregation two lots 
fronting on Fifth and Sixth Streets near Union Street 
(now Madison Avenue) and to sell it two lots on the 
corner of Fifth and Union Streets for one hundred dollars 
each. Throughout the summer there was much dis- 
cussion as to the most suitable and obtainable site. The 
Burt offer was finally turned down for several reasons. 
First, the congregation did not wish to be bound by the 
condition of Burt’s gift that a Church edifice costing not 
less than $3,000.00 be erected on the lots not later than 
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FIRST CHURCH EDIFICE 


This picture shows what Grace Church edifice looked like during the 
first fourteen years of its twenty-two years’ existence on the 


East Front Street site. 





January ist, 1854. Perhaps the stronger reason for the 
refusal of these lots was the prevalent opinion that since 
the town was bound to extend toward New York, the 
Church should be located out East Front Street, where 
it would be in the center of a growing area and also 
more accessible to the Church people of Scotch Plains. 

On September 1st, 1852, the Vestry resolved to ac- 
cept a plot of ground offered by Mahlon Vail and David 
Rockwell on East Front Street between Richmond and 
Berckman Streets. Mr. Vail made a gift to the Church 
of his portion of the required land. How this son of a 
staunch Quaker family became first benefactor, loyal 
member, Vestryman and Warden of this Parish is a story 
too interesting to pass over here. Mr. Vail was owner of 
a small fleet of sailing vessels, plying between the mari- 
time provinces, Elizabethport and the West Indies. This 
business often took him to Nova Scotia. While there, he 
used to visit relatives in Liverpool. During one of these 
visits, he was introduced to an attractive young lady by 
the name of Eliza Boyle, a loyal member of the Anglican 
Church, to whom he was soon afterwards married. In 
marrying out of Meeting, Vail committed a very serious 
breach of the Society’s laws and regulations of that day. 
When given an opportunity to express public regret in 
Meeting, his answer was: “Why should I say I am sorry 
for the best thing I have ever done?” 

Although the land upon which the Church building 
was to be erected had been secured as early as September, 
1852, it was not until February 28th, 1853, that the Vestry 
passed a resolution committing itself to build a Church 
edifice to hold about two hundred people. The wording 
of this resolution as recorded in the minutes is amusing: 
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“Be it resolved that we build a Church in Plainfield to 
hold about two hundred persons in Gothic style.” Whether 
or not the Vestry had difficulty figuring out what sort 
of a building would accommodate “two hundred Gothic 
style people,’ I don’t know, but it wasn’t until eleven 
months later that a building committee consisting of the 
Rector and Mr. James Oliver was appointed. However, 
once the committee was authorized, “the ball began to 
roll.” Rev. Mr. Coe advanced a considerable portion 
of the money needed for materials and on July 12th, the 
cornerstone of the first edifice of the Parish was laid at 
an impressive ceremony by the second Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, the Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane. 

In describing the occasion, the clerk of the Vestry 
wrote: “The day was favourable and the large assemblage 
seemed much gratified with the ceremony and with the 
first visitation of the Bishop to our village, who made an 
interesting address.” 

Once begun, construction proceeded rapidly and the 
building was completed and ready for use by early autumn. 

Although the Parish now had its own “House of 
Prayer,” the congregation did not increase in numbers 
during the next four years and the Vestry found it in- 
creasingly difficult to procure sufficient funds to meet 
the “measly” annual budget which did not even include 
a salary for the Rector. Apparently Philemon Coe was 
a man of some financial means, for he never accepted or 
received any remuneration for his services during his 
entire pastorate. 

First Rector Resigns 

After nearly seven years of untiring effort to organize 

and establish Grace Church, Rev. Mr. Coe resigned as 
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The First Benefactor of the Parish 
MAHLON VAIL 





Rector of the Parish. In his letter of resignation dated 
December, 1858, he stated that he thought that the Parish 
could be greatly improved under the leadership of a resi- 
dent priest. Living so far away from the Parish as he 
did — he lived in Westfield, six miles away — he felt 
he could not properly execute his parochial duties. When 
it was suggested that he move to Plainfield, he made it 
very plain that he preferred to live in the town of West- 
field rather than the village of Plainfield. 

Although generous above measure to the little Parish 
which he helped the faithful to found, Philemon Coe was 
a sagacious person. Before leaving his charge, he was 
_ determined to awaken the members of the Vestry to a 
sense of their responsibility. Reminding them of the 
monies he had personally advanced for the construction 
of the Church edifice, he requested that this indebtedness 
be liquidated before his resignation took effect three 
months hence. As it so often does, the Vestry took the 
easy way out. It gave Mr. Coe a mortgage on the Church 
property. Later, another Vestry questioned the legality 
of this action but did not nullify it and the mortgage 
was not liquidated until Mr. Coe cancelled it twelve years 
Jater in order that the Church might be consecrated. 

After the severance of his official ties, Mr. Coe con- 
tinued his interest in the little Parish. He was always 
available for emergency services. When the Vestry was 
unable to find a resident priest to succeed him, Mr. Coe 
continued to hold services for the Parish for a whole 
year. On another occasion when the Parish was without 
a minister, he graciously came to its assistance. 
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This map of the City of Plainfield which Mr. Bertram Pittis secured through the 
the courtesy of Dunham’s, shows the exact location of the first edifice of Grace 
Church built in 1852 on East Front Street between Richmond and Berckman Streets. 
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CHAPTER III 


A Decade of Struggle 
and Dissension 


D URING the decade immediately follow- 
ing the resignation of the first Rector, the infant Parish of 
Grace Church underwent a period of severe testing. For a 
whole year after Mr. Coe’s departure, the Church was with- 
Out ministerial guidance. In May, 1859, the Rev. James H. 
Tyng was offered the rectorship but refused the call and 
the Vestry could not find a resident priest for the Church 
until a year later when the Rev. Winslow W. Sever was 
called and accepted after much deliberation. Mr. Sever 
stayed so short a time — only eleven months — that little 
was done during his rectorship to stabilize the young 
Parish. 

Another year passed before the Church had its next 
resident minister. In May, 1861, a newly ordained deacon, 
the Rev. James LeGrande Finney was offered the pastorate 
at a salary of $500.00 per annum. Mr. Finney accepted and 
did a constructive job during the year he was in charge. 
In addition to his regular parochial work, he conducted a 
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Parish Day School, but the work soon proved too much 
for his naturally weak constitution, and the following 
spring he was compelled to ask for a leave of absence. 
The Vestry unanimously granted his request in the fol- 
lowing interesting resolution: “Resolved: that a leave of 
absence be granted to the Rev. James LeGrande Finney 
from all charge as minister to Grace Church until such 
time as he thinks his health will admit of his resuming 
said ministerial duties and that he be officially continued 
as minister in charge of the Church for one year at a 
salary of $550.00 per annum and that he supply the 
pulpit during his sickness at his own expense.” Mr. 
Finney was never able to resume his work. He died on 
February 20th, 1863, two days short of his twenty-fourth 
birthday, at Delafield, Wisconsin, where he had gone to 
rest and regain his health. 

Having been without the leadership of a clergyman 
for a year, the Vestry, immediately upon the death of 
Mr. Finney, called a Rev. Mr. Dougherty to the rectorship 
at a yearly salary of $600.00. Mr. Dougherty, who evi- 
dently had some intimate knowledge of the condition 
and the clientele of the Parish, speedily declined the call. 
Three months later on June 28th, 1863, the Rev. Robert 
S. Quennell was appointed acting pastor of the Parish 
until May ist, 1864. Although Quennell spent two stormy 
years in charge of the Church, he never did officially 
become its Rector. Knowingly or unwittingly, he became 
the center of a bitter controversy regarding the change 
of location of the Church edifice. The petty dispute 
developed into such proportions that a small committee 
of misguided Vestrymen questioned Mr. Quennell’s fitness 
for the ministry and so charged him before the Bishop. 
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Mr. Quennell was cleared of the charge and he held no 
prolonged bitterness toward the Parish, for we read in 
the records that thirty-seven years later he was a special 
preacher at the semicentennial anniversary service. It 
was during his tenure that an attempt was made to estab- 
lish the Church in a more central portion of the town. 
The Church on East Front Street was closed for a con- 
siderable time and the services were conducted in the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church. It appears that the town 
at this time was growing and a fair number of Episco- 
palians were coming in, but people were moving uptown 
toward Seventh Street and many people complained about 
the long and dusty trip over to Front Street. For whatever 
reasons, dissatisfactions with the Front Street site were 
advanced and the matter soon took on the complexion 
of a parochial row. 

Into this unstable state of affairs came the Rev. 
S. C. Thrall, Doctor of Divinity, on July 18th, 1865, to 
be the fifth pastor of the Parish, and the fourth minister 
the Church had in six years. 

Although the unsavory situation in which he found 
himself was not of his own making, Dr. Thrall did not 
possess the necessary personal qualifications to effect a 
cure. In fact, the smoldering dissension within the family 
of the Parish became extremely acute in the second year 
of his pastorate. The old controversy of the Front (Main) 
Street site blazed forth and every individual seemed to 
have his own solution and violently propagandized for 
the same. The majority opinion was in favor of changing 
the location of the Church, but unfortunately the financial 
means needed to execute their desire were not forth- 
coming, and so from time to time the morning service 
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on the Lord’s Day was held in a more central location 
and at other times the Church was entirely closed. In the 
spring of 1867, reason seemed to prevail for a short time, 
for in the minutes of the Vestry on April 22nd of that year 
we find the following resolution: ‘“That the services of the 
Church henceforth be removed to the building owned 
by the Corporation on Main Street (East Front Street) 
and said building be prepared for such purposes on Sun- 
day, April 28th.” Being made the scapegoat of both 
factions within the Parish for two and one-half years, 
Dr. Thrall was so ready to “shake the dust of Plainfield 
from off his feet’ that when a call came from Trinity 
Church, Haverill, Mass., in May, 1868, no doubt the good 
Doctor was packing his books before he even composed 
his letter of acceptance. 


Financial Struggle 


In addition to the difficulty of procuring and keeping 
a resident minister during this decade, the little Parish 
was continually faced with the struggle of raising suffi- 
cient funds to meet its annual maintenance budget. Al- 
thought this financial struggle was nothing new, having 
existed from the beginning — even during the tenure 
of Mr. Coe — it became extremely acute in the years of 
the “sixties.” Some years a bit of generosity on the part 
of some loyal member would abate the financial strain 
for a short time, but never once during these nine years 
about which we write, could the little Parish fully meet 
its obligations on time. In 1865 some Parish bills were 
found to be owing for six years and on another occasion 
the Church’s creditors, so wary of the financial status 
of the Parish, offered to settle the outstanding accounts 
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for seventy cents on the dollar. What a pity our credit 
standing is so high today! 

No doubt this adverse financial condition was in 
some measure caused by the constant coming and going 
of the Church’s pastors and the resulting instability of 
the congregation, but to our mind the major reason for 
this condition must be charged to the lack of stewardship 
on the part of the majority of those who professed to 
be members of the congregation. This is not an over- 
statement of the facts, when we realize that although the 
Parish was not large and its members not affluent, most 
of those who made up its membership were local mer- 
chants and respectable citizens who made a comfortable 
livelihood. 

Dissension 

No doubt the two foregoing major problems of 
the Parish during this period were magnified by the sin 
of dissension which infested the life of the fellowship. 
As one reads the records, one cannot but wonder how 
the little Parish weathered the perpetually returning 
storms of confusion and dissension. If ever the Holy 
Spirit acts to keep alive a Parish in spite of the pettiness 
and the utter lack of corporate fellowship of its members, 
He surely must have been active in the little Parish of 
Grace Church during the “sixties” of the last century. 

Truly, these years were disturbing and distressing 
ones in the life of the nation. The question of slavery 
which had come to the forefront of political debate and 
action filled this decade with bitter controversy. The 
fratricidal conflict between the states brought not only 
suffering and death, inescapable consequences of war, 
but a prolonged aftermath of confusion and _ hatred. 
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Realizing the divisive state of the nation during these 
years, one might be inclined to consider the instability 
of the little Parish but a reflection of the turmoil of the 
nation. But such was not the case. Nowhere in the 
Parish records of those days do we find any reference 
to the catastrophic events being enacted upon the na- 
tional scene. It is a sad commentary upon the social 
conscience of Christians even for that day that a Church 
fellowship in the midst of national calamity could be so 
absorbed in picayune parochial squabbles. 


A Step Toward Stability 


In June, 1868, the little Parish was fortunate indeed 
in procuring as its Rector, the Rev. Charles M. Fox, Doctor 
of Laws. Dr. Fox was an able and aggressive man and 
strangely enough he seemed to be well liked by all. Either 
Charles Fox had rare persuasive power or the Holy Spirit 
brought the congregation of Grace Church into a state 
of penitence and a new spirit of Christian fellowship and 
responsibility, for not only did they give Dr. Fox the 
munificent yearly stipend of $1,500.00 — magnificent for 
that day — and a furnished rectory costing $700.00 per 
year, but set out in earnest to pay the sixteen-year-old 
debt on the Church and make certain alterations on the 
Church edifice which had been discussed for years. An- 
other reason for their awakening might have been the 
proposed establishment of an Episcopal Church on Wash- 
ington Avenue, North Plainfield, in Somerset County, 
to which a group of Vestrymen objected. Be this as it 
may, Dr. Fox during his rectorship did bring some sta- 
bility to the Parish and a genuine effort to go forward 
was expressed on the part of the congregation. In April, 
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INTERIOR OF FIRST GRACE CHURCH 


This is a picture of the interior of the first Grace Church building with the alterations and 
additions made in 1869 under the rectorship of the Rev. Charles M. Fox, LL.D., and those 
further additions made in 1872 during the first years of the rectorship of the Rev. Erskine 
M. Rodman. This edifice was removed from the Front Street site and rebuilt on the corner 
of Sixth and. Sycamore Streets (now Cleveland Avenue) in the summer of 1876. In this 
rebuilt edifice, the congregation of the Grace Church Parish continued to worship from 
October 15th, 1876, to Easter Day, April 17th, 1892, when they worshipped for the first 
time in our present Church building. 





1869, the Church having been full to overflowing on 
Easter Day, a decision was made to enlarge the edifice 
on Front Street. One may question the validity of the 
Easter Day premise of the need of enlargement, but I 
suppose it was valid since the outcome justified the de- 
cision. In July of the same year, we find the project 
of enlargement begun. A transept was added and a 
recess to serve as a chancel was built in between the nave 
and the sanctuary of the little building. While these 
alterations were being executed, the congregation wor- 
shipped during July and August once again in the Seventh 
Day Baptist Church. I wonder if those Baptists ever did 
become irritated with the flux of their Episcopalian 
brethren. But this sojourn was one of necessity and not 
another of those previously made for comfort or opinion’s 
sake. 

In the same year, a deed for the lot on which the 
Church had been erected was received from Mahlon Vail 
and presented to the Vestry, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Parish had not fulfilled the original condition 
that any Church built on the lot would be kept open for 
twenty years. The mortgage held by the Rev. Mr. Coe 
was also liquidated at this time by cancellation in full 
or in part by the holder. This being the first time in the 
eighteen years of its history that the Parish was free from 
debt, an effort to have the Church immediately consecrated 
succeeded and on March 21st, the Bishop of the Diocese, 
the Rev. William H. Odenheimer, officiated at an im- 
pressive ceremony ‘setting apart the first edifice of Grace 
Church Parish to the worship and service of Almighty 
God.” 


a. 


Having had a very short but successful ministry 
during which he accomplished much for the Parish by 
his tireless zeal and persuasive power, Dr. Fox resigned 
September, 1870, to accept a call to St. Paul’s, Brooklyn. 


Man of Humor 


Evidently Dr. Fox was a man with a special brand 
of satirical humor which he did not hesitate to record 
in the official Parish register for future eyes to behold. 
In the commentary column of the Parish register we 
frequently find after the names of those who moved from 
the Parish such notations as these: ‘Never belonged to 
us. A mistake’; “Gone to their own Church across the 
brook”; “Gone West’; “Gone to the Sects or Embury’s 
place (Holy Cross)”; “Gone one to Dutch Reformed, 
and other to Embury’s’; ‘“Methodist, for whom I thought 
there was hope; but NO”; “Gone, I fancy to the Sects, 
New York or elsewhere’; “Gone for the Church’s sake, 
I hope never to return’; “Deserters, now sexton across 
the brook’; “Gone to Brooklyn.” 
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The Seventh Rector 
THE REV. ERSKINE MASON RODMAN, M.A. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Rodman Pastorate 


1870-1902 


A FEW weeks after the departure of Dr. 
Charles Fox for St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, the Vestry 
made a futile attempt to secure as Rector of the Parish 
the Rev. W. W. Holley of Newton, New Jersey, who was 
supposed to be a brilliant preacher and able adminis- 
trator. Their second effort to procure a resident priest 
was more successful and their choice of the Rev. Erskine 
Mason Rodman, an assistant secretary of the Old Mission 
House, New York City, and minister of the Parish Church 
in Peekskill, was a wise and happy one. During his long 
rectorship of thirty-two years, Erskine Rodman saw the 
“little acorn gradually grow into a sturdy oak.” Others 
had planted, but this seventh Rector of the Parish played 
no mean part in “the careful watering process” so neces- 
sary to God’s increase. 


Stability Increases 
The steps toward stability in the life of the Parish 
begun during the rectorship of Dr. Fox were quickened 
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and lengthened under the quiet and earnest leadership 
of Erskine Rodman. Within the first year of his pastor- 
ate, the. enlargement to the Church edifice provided in 
1869 was found to be inadequate to meet the needs of 
the congregation, and again the question of removal 
to another location or further enlargement of the build- 
ing was discussed. It seems to have been a very serious 
and spirited discussion. “No argument in favor of one 
or the other project that could have been advanced, 
failed to find a zealous advocate,’ says Mr. Rodman in 
his historic address of 1878. Although many seemed 
to be in favor of immediate removal to some site in the 
center of town, it was found that such a move would 
involve the congregation in a greater indebtedness than 
it was willing to undertake at that time. The Vestry, 
with the support of the members of the congregation, 
decided to enlarge the Church by adding a wing on either 
side, which would provide sittings for about one hundred 
and fifty additional people. This enlargement was made 
during the months from April to July, 1872, during 
which time the congregation worshipped in Laing’s Hall. 
The Vestry received an invitation to join the members 
of Holy Cross in worshipping in their Church on Sunday 
mornings during the alterations, but the invitation was 
declined with thanks. 

In September, the Church received two memorial 
windows, one in memory of the previous Rector, Dr. 
Charles Fox, and the other was given by Miss C. M. 
Taylor in memory of her parents, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Taylor. 

In November of the same year, a new organ costing 
$1,500.00 was purchased and paid for by the Parish Aid 
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EXTERIOR OF FIRST GRACE CHURCH 


This is the exterior of the first Grace Church as it stood on the corner of Sixth and Sycamore 
Streets (now Cleveland Avenue) from 1876 until the erection of our present Parish House. 
From 1876, when the edifice was moved from Front Street and rebuilt at the above site, 


until 1891, the congregation of Grace Church worshipped here. 


Society — the instrument was used for the first time on 
Sunday morning, November 24th, 1872. 


Change of Location 

The population of Plainfield increased substantially 
during the early years of the ‘seventies,’ but most of 
the incoming people settled up toward the center of the 
town and the Episcopalians among them did not care 
to travel any distance to go to Church. Hence, once 
again the ten-year-old question of the removal of the 
Church to a more central location came up, but this time 
we find something being done about it. After many 
meetings and much discussion, a site on Sycamore (now 
Cleveland Avenue) and Sixth Streets was selected from 
nine possibilities, and on May 3rd, 1876, the Vestry 
authorized Mr. John B. Dumont, Warden, and Mr. Charles 
Tweedy, Vestryman, to purchase from William L. Jones 
a lot 300 feet by 97 feet on Sycamore Street, between 
Sixth and Seventh Streets at a cost of $9,500.00. 


Once the land was procured, the Vestry immedi- 
ately arranged for the removal of the Church edifice from 
Front Street to the Sycamore Street site. Messrs. John 
Dumont, Thomas Pittis and Augustus Pettibone were 
given the task of supervising the taking down and re- 
building of the edifice in the new location. 

The last service in the old Church was held on May 
2nd, 1876, and the cornerstone of the Church in its new 
location was laid by the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough on 
July 12th, 1876. The removal and reconstruction was 
completed during the summer and the congregation wor- 
shipped for the first time in the old Church in its new 
location on October 15th, 1876. 
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The Rector closed his Parish report for this year 
with the following words: “The parish has abundant 
reasons for devout thankfulness in view of God’s great 
mercies and blessings during the past year, and especially 
since the removal of the church. New life and vigor 
have been manifest in every department of our work. 
The Sunday School has more than doubled. The church 
is nearly full. The Parish Aid Society has done a good 
work. The Brotherhood (St. Andrew’s) has made a 
noble beginning. May God grant to us that by His holy 
inspiration we may think those things that are good, 
and by His merciful guiding may perform the same 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The following quotation from Mr. Rodman’s address 
of 1878 gives us some idea of the growth of the Parish 
during the first quarter century of its history: “J find in 
the Parish Register record of 267 baptisms, 220 persons 
have ratified their baptismal vows in the Holy Apos- 
tolic Rite of Confirmation, sixty-two marriages have been 
solemnized and there have been 152 funerals during the 
twenty-five years.” 

Begins Hospital 

Few people, with the exception of those who are 
familiar with the history of the social institutions of our 
community, realize that our magnificent community hos- 
pital, located on the corner of Park Avenue and Ran- 
dolph Road, with its group of impressive buildings costing 
millions of dollars, was begun by the Rector of Grace 
Church and nine of his leading laymen. The part this 
Parish played in the birth of this social institution is 
so prominent that I take the space to relate the story 
in detail. 
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In the winter of 1876, when a man who had fallen 
from a coal train had to have his leg amputated, the 
attending surgeon was compelled to perform the opera- 
tion in a nearby freight shed. Dr. Charles A. Hart, one 
of the assisting physicians, later said to his friend, Mr. 
William R. Cock, a layman of Grace Church, that he 
thought “Plainfield should have a proper place for such 
cases.” 

Mr. Cock reported Dr. Hart’s sentiments to his 
Rector, who shortly afterwards called together his Ves- 
trymen for the purpose of discussing the possibility of 
having a small hospital in Plainfield. Evidently some of 
Grace Church laymen of the 1876 vintage were men of 
vision and action, for we read in the records that the 
following year on May 10th, Muhlenberg Hospital was 
incorporated and the following ten men, nine of whom 
were members of Grace Church, signed the articles of 
incorporation: The Rev. E. M. Rodman, T. H. Edsall, 
Gilford Mayer, William Patterson, E. N. Erickson, F. 
Chamberlain, Henry Roes, E. L. Finch, J. H. Poillon and 
William E. Lowe. These men, with nine others, were 
named as the first board of governors. The Bishop of 
New Jersey, the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, was chosen 
as the first president of the board and continued to serve 
in that capacity until 1881. The first vice-presidents were 
the Rector of Grace Church and Mr. Henry Smith. Mr. 
William R. Cock, who had the social vision to lay hold 
upon Dr. Hart’s idea and do something about it, was 
selected as the first secretary-treasurer of the corporation. 

The original constitution provided that the Bishop 
of New Jersey and the Rector of this Parish should always 
be members of the board but this provision, being inter- 
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preted by some to smack too much of Church control, 
was eliminated on July 30th, 1878. On the same day it 
was also recorded that “Muhlenberg Hospital is and ever 
shall be a free, unsectarian and undenominational insti- 
tution, always open to the extent of its capacities to those 
of whatever creed and nationality who need its good 
offices.” 

The influence of the Church in the establishing of the 
hospital is also seen in its appellation. It bears the name of 
William Augustus Muhlenberg, priest of the Episcopal 
Church, a man of great social vision, who was well-known 
in the last century for his humanitarian works. Almost 
singlehanded, he established the great Church hospital 
of St. Luke’s in New York City. 

So much progress has taken place since that day 
in December, 1881, when Muhlenberg Hospital first 
opened its doors to care for the sick and broken in body, 
that the beginnings about which we write here may seem 
unworthy of mention, but let us remember that, but for 
the Christian vision and action of those pioneer Church- 
men, there might not have been anything to nurture and 
increase. 

The Parish Grows Up 

Following the removal of the Church building to 
the Sycamore Street site, the little Parish had a fifteen- 
year period of slow but continuous growth. In 1876, 
when the change of location took place, the Church had 
150 communicants, 75 pupils and 10 teachers in its Sun- 
day School, and a yearly budget of about $5,000.00. 
Fifteen years later the Parish had 339 communicants, 
133 families (500 individuals), a Sunday School of 175 
scholars and 27 instructors, and yearly offerings amount- 
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ing to $12,600.00, which included a donation of $1,600.00 
to the new Church Building Fund. 

There was nothing phenomenal about this growth. 
No wholesale conversion to the Episcopal Church is 
indicated. It was for the most part a natural result of 
the increase in the city’s population, which had swollen 
during these years from 5,096, in 1870 to 15,369 in 1890. 

With the completion of railroad connections with 
New York by the way of Jersey City in 1863, Plainfield 
began to grow as a commuter’s town. This trend was 
accelerated during the ‘seventies’ and “eighties.” Many 
families moved here from New York. Some of them 
first came as summer residents, but finding the place more 
favorable to family life than New York and still acces- 
sible to their places of business in the metropolis, they 
stayed and built homes. 

In these migrations from New York came many 
persons who readily became the leaders in the life of the 
community and the Churches of this area. Some de- 
scendants of these people are still with us and form the 
solid but dwindling core of our communal and religious 
institutions. 

The increase in membership and financial support 
brought about by these new families coming into the 
Parish, a goodly number of whom were on their way 
to material affluence, made necessary and feasible the 
construction of a new Church edifice. Although it took 
several years to make the need clear to all, and several 
additional years to convince the majority of the Vestry 
and congregation to face the financial obligations in- 
volved, the little Parish, now speedily “coming of age,” 
did not stand still. By 1885, the mortgage debt of 
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$7,500.00 placed on the Parish in 1876, when the land 
of our present site was purchased, was completely liqui- 
dated and the following year additions to the little 
Church building were made: a transept to seat about 
one hundred people, an enlarged vestry room and a small 
room for the Sunday Bible Class. 


Commenting on the state of the Parish in his paro- 
chial report for the year, the Rector in a bit of over- 
statement wrote: “The church is full. The Sunday School 
flourishes. The congregation and young people are 
steadily increasing in good works and labors of love 
for Christ’s sake.” 


Vested Choir Instituted 


When the vesting of the choir was first proposed in 
1887, it met with strenuous opposition from a small group 
of parishioners whose spokesman was an E. B. Clark, 
then a Warden. Apparently this man Clark was a 
person of strong “Puritanical leanings” who might have 
felt quite at home in the Cromwellian period of the 
seventeenth century. Declaring that he would have none 
of these “trappings of popery,’” Clark made his ulti- 
matum to the Vestry: “You can either have me or a 
vested choir, but not both.” Perhaps this attitude seemed 
just as ridiculous to some people of that day as it does 
to us today, but one must remember, as I say in my article 
on the music of the Parish, that vested choirs in the 
Church in America were then comparatively new. 

The Rector and the majority of the Vestry who 
evidently were in favor of vestments tried by the road 
of diplomacy to have both Clark and a vested choir, but 
apparently E. B. Clark was a man of his word. When 
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elected the following year as a Senior Warden, he refused 
to serve. To make a long story short, the result of the 
dispute was that the Parish lost one Warden and got a 
vested choir — not too bad a net gain. 


Dispute with the Diocesan 


In 1888 there arose a prolonged and heated dispute 
between the Rector and Vestry of Grace Church and the 
Bishop of the Diocese over the “‘status and rights” of the 
newly formed mission at Netherwood. It seems that 
the Vestry had given the required canonical consent to 
the formation of a sort of parochial chapel on the con- 
dition that the appointment of the officiating minister 
be always approved by the Rector of the Parish. Soon 
afterwards, the lay group, which made up the board of 
trustees of the mission, entirely ignored this condition, 
and appointed lay readers who were not acceptable to 
the Rector. 

The correspondence covering this controversy is 
voluminous, filled with minor charges and countercharges. 
Some quotations from these letters may be of interest: 


Scarborough: “The tone of your letter of April 6th 
in reference to Netherwood surprised me very much and 
I wonder that the vestry of Grace Church adopted the 
paper and made it their own by putting it in their 
minutes.” 

Rodman: “If our communication in regard to the 
Netherwood Chapel was a surprise to you, I can assure 
you that your reply was an equal surprise to us. The 
day may come when you and the vestry of Grace Church 
will see this matter in the same light, but it does not 
seem to have broken as yet. I do not regret your ‘plain 
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speaking.’ I think it is the best kind and the only kind 
from which an understanding is ever likely to be reached.” 

Scarborough: “The mission was started with the 
consent of you and your vestry. You did not consult 
me on the matter. Only when trouble came about .. . 
did the affair of Netherwood come to the ears of the 
Bishop. I am not finding fault about the starting of the 
mission. Had I been asked, I would have gladly given 
my consent. I only mention this fact to show that fault- 
finding comes with bad grace from either you or your 
vestry. I am sure the policy pursued by you in this 
matter is not a very generous one. I don’t believe it is 
a wise one, but I simply want to put responsibility where 
it belongs and act for the best interest of the church.” 

Rodman: “You speak of a generous policy. What 
could have been more generous than paying their debts 
when they promised to raise $2,000.00 a year. Could I 
have been more generous after being treated the way 
I have been by that group? I think that they acted in 
bad faith from the very beginning.” 

Scarborough: ‘The people of Netherwood have kept 
faith. They have their canonical right and so have the 
Bishop and Standing Committee. The rector and vestry 
of Grace Church began the mission, inaugurated the work 
and now want some one else to stop it.” 

Rodman: ‘Either we have some canonical rights in 
this case or we have not. If we have, we propose that 
they shall be recognized. If we have not, we do not 
intend that they shall profit by seeming to respect them 
while they really ignore.” 

A perusal of the lengthy and prolonged correspond- 
ence at this late date does not enlighten one very much 
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as to what the great fuss was all about. Evidently the 
Bishop, quick to give consent to the establishment of 
new Churches without too much consideration as to 
proper location, was determined to have another Epis- 
copal Church in Plainfield. Perhaps the real reason back 
of the strong objection of the Vestry and Rector of 
Grace Church was the fact bluntly put by Orville T. 
Waring in a resolution recorded in the minutes: “In our 
most sincere and best judgment, we deem it unwise to 
begin another Church in a radius of two miles when we 
already have so many, only two of which are now self- 
supporting.” 

Whether or not the Vestry of Grace Church at this 
time possessed any greater powers of foresight than the 
Diocesan we cannot say, but in the “light of hindsight,” 
the verdict of the years has been more favorable to the 
“most sincere and best judgment” of the Rector and 
Vestry than the wisdom of the Bishop in the matter. 


New Church Edifice Fund 


As early as 1884, a small group of parishioners recog- 
nized the growing need of a new and larger Church 
edifice. During the next year these people, whose names 
are not mentioned, deposited with the treasurer a sum 
of $461.00 as the beginning of a fund for the construction 
of a new Church building. The fund was increased in 
the following year by $200.00 It is quite evident that 
the idea of a new Church edifice was not rapidly taking 
hold as far as financial support for it was concerned. 
An abortive appeal made in 1887 enhanced the Building 
Fund by the disappointingly small sum of $1,500.00. 
Evidently, even those who were enthusiastic about a new 
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edifice did not ‘‘strain their generosity.” During the next 
three years, the fund was increased by gifts from the 
Parish Guild, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s and other 
parochial organizations until by the summer of 1890 
it stood at $5,000.00, an eighth of the total amount the 
Vestry proposed to spend on the erection and furnishing 
of a new Church edifice. 

In the autumn of 1890, a financial committee of the 
Vestry made up of Messrs. William E. Lowe, Orville T. 
Waring and C. P. Bull sent the following message to 
every member of the Parish: “The vestry believe that it 
is entirely within the ability of the parish to contribute 
the funds necessary to enable the vestry to erect and 
inclose sufficiently for use a suitable church, leaving if 
necessary, the finishing and furnishing for another effort; 
and the only question to be determined is whether those 
who attend Grace Church, and are interested in its growth 
and prosperity, will do what they can. 

“A stone church of sufficient capacity can be erected 
and furnished for about $40,000.00. With the available 
funds ($5,000) now on hand, and additional subscriptions 
of say $10,000, the vestry would feel justified in soliciting 
detailed plans and specifications and proceeding with the 
work, relying on additional subscriptions of at least 
$5,000 before the building was inclosed. 

“On this plan the vestry would expect to borrow 
(mortgaging the church property) $15,000 which, with 
funds on hand, subscriptions before named, will enable 
them to erect the building, and make it habitable, leaving 
a portion of the finishing and furnishing — estimated at 
say $5,000 — for further subscriptions after the church 
can be occupied. 
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“That we should have and must have a new church 
building must be apparent to all, and does not admit 
of any discussion. 


“The effort made three years ago was not supported 
as the vestry hoped it would be, and was abandoned; but 
this effort will not be abandoned, so far as the vestry is 
concerned, but will be continued until a contract has 
been made for the erection of the building; and for that 
purpose the Vestry ask for contributions in cash, or in 
form of subscription herewith, which can be sent to 
C. P. Bull, Treasurer.” 


In November of the same year, the Vestry finding 
that subscriptions in cash and pledges amounted to 
$18,375.00, authorized the building committee comprised 
of Messrs. William E. Lowe, Orville T. Waring, C. P. 
Bull, John B. Dumont and Howard Fleming, to contract 
with architect R. W. Gibson to furnish detailed plans for 
a new stone Church with a seating capacity of about 
seven hundred people and in keeping with the prelim- 
inary specifications and drawings submitted to the mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

The architect's specifications were accepted at a 
meeting of the Vestry on April 13th, 1891, and the 
Rector and Clerk of the Vestry were authorized to execute 
a contract under corporate seal of the Parish with Charles 
W. Kafer of Trenton, New Jersey, for the erection of the 
new Church building. 


Cornerstone Laid 


At an impressive service held at five o’clock on the 
evening of May 5th, 1891, the cornerstone of the new 
edifice was laid by the Bishop of the Diocese. By the 
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spring of the following year the building was completed 
and ready for the Easter Day service, April 17th. Bishop 
Scarborough was present once again and celebrated at 
both of the morning services. At the 7:30 Eucharist he 
administered the Sacrament to sixty communicants and 
at the 10:30 celebration, 240 parishioners communed. In 
his sermon, the Diocesan touched upon the attractiveness 
and solidity of the new Church and said that it typified 
the larger Living Church, whose cornerstone and founda- 
tions are Jesus Christ. He expressed the hope that he 
might in the near future consecrate the new edifice when 
the debt upon the structure was cancelled. He praised 
the endeavors and perseverance of the Rector and the 
committee and members of the Parish who worked so 
long and earnestly to erect a structure worthy of the 
Church in the City of Plainfield. 


Serves Another Ten Years 


By 1892, Grace Church had grown from a tiny 
struggling congregation to one of the largest and most 
influential Parishes in the Diocese. Most of this progress 
took place during the twenty years of Erskine Rodman’s 
pastorate, which was to continue for another ten years. 


During the next two years, this man who, through 
his devoted and self-sacrificing service, had done so much 
to develop the Parish, continued to carry the heavy 
burden of parochial duties singlehanded. In 1894, he 
was relieved of the work of the Sunday School by the 
engagement of a General Theological Seminary student, 
by the name of Dunham, as superintendent. Two years 
later, the appointment of the Rev. Floyd S. Appleton as 
the first curate of the Parish, relieved Dean Rodman of 
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a goodly portion of his parochial administrations. In 
1901, Appleton was succeeded by the Rev. J. H. Wilson, 
who served as assistant to Mr. Rodman during the re- 
mainder of his rectorship. 

During this decade the Parish lost by resignation, 
removals and death some very valuable members of the 
Vestry: Edward L. Finch, Orville T. Waring and William 
R. Cock resigned; William E. Lowe and Charles P. 
Bull moved out of the city; E. N. Erickson departed 
this transitory sphere for the Church Expectant. 

The following memorial resolution expressing appre- 
ciation of the services of E. N. Erickson gives us some 
idea of the character and faithfulness of these servants 
of the Parish: 

“At a meeting of the Vestry of Grace Church, Plain- 
field, held Tuesday, September 29th, 1896, it was re- 
solved to put on record a tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Eric N. Erickson, who was for many years a member 
of this corporation and treasurer of the parish. All who 
_ knew Mr. Erickson have united in bearing witness to the 
faithfulness and zeal and perseverance with which he 
performed all the duties to which he was called. 

“It was one of the principles which he had taken 
for the guidance of his conduct in life that the office 
should seek the man and not the man the office. This 
he often quoted and in accordance with this principle 
he never pushed himself into any prominent position but, 
whenever chosen to take any share in public affairs, he 
gave himself with a fidelity that never grew weary to 
the discharge of all the duties that were laid upon him. 
And so, in his home, in his church, in his business, in the 
Board of Governors of Muhlenberg Hospital, and in the 
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Common Council, he has left an imperishable impress 
of the conscientious performance of duty which will be 
of great value to his children and to all who are called 
to any public office.” 

It is interesting to note here that the Erickson family 
is the only family of our Parish which has been repre- 
sented on the Vestry for three succeeding generations: 
Eric N. Erickson, grandfather; Julius E. Erickson, his 
son, and J. Hayward Erickson, his grandson. 

As it frequently happens to the welfare of the 
Church and the extension of Christ’s Kingdom when such 
losses as these come, other and younger men step into 
the breach and carry on with genuine loyalty. This was 
so in Grace Church in the closing decade of the last 
century when such men as George S. Clay, DeWitt C. 
Ivins, Marion S. Ackerman and Orville G. Waring came 
forth to occupy the places of leadership left vacant by 
dedicated leaders of another generation. 


Golden Jubilee 


In the second year of the present century, Grace 
Church celebrated its semicentennial. The observance 
began with an elaborate worship service which was at- 
tended by a large congregation, including the past and 
present Wardens and Vestrymen, pastors of the local 
Churches, and Rectors of the Parishes of the New Bruns- 
wick Convocation of which Mr. Rodman was Dean at 
the time. Bishop Scarborough, who was then in the 
twenty-seventh year of his episcopate and had laid the 
cornerstones of both the old edifice in 1876 and the 
present edifice in 1891, reviewed the progress of the 
Parish which had taken place while he was Diocesan 
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and praised the congregation and Rector for their good 
work which had developed Grace Church from a small 
struggling congregation into one of the strongest in his 
Diocese. 

At this service, the Pittis family presented to the 
Church our present litany desk, which had been used by 
their father, Thomas H. Pittis, in family prayers. 

The only surviving ex-rector of the Parish, the Rev. 
R. G. Quennell, of the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, preached at the evening service. In his sermon, 
Mr. Quennell told of the great pleasure it gave him to 
see the little congregation, of which he had been Rector 
thirty-nine years before, attain its immediate grand 
proportions. He urged all present to devote themselves 
to the service of God, continuing the good work they had 
done in extending the Kingdom to the glory of God and 
the welfare of many precious human souls. 

The gold offering taken at both the services amounted 
to $1,600.00 and was applied toward the liquidation of 
the mortgage which the Rector reminded the congregation 
then stood at $12,000.00. 

On the next evening, January 14th, the jubilee cele- 
brations concluded with a reception in the old Church 
building, which as far as I can ascertain, had never been 
consecrated after its removal from Front Street, and was 
then being used as a Parish House. From a description 
of this social event reported in the Press of that day, it 
must have been an affair worthy of the “gay nineties.” 
The reception committee of that evening included names 
prominent in the history of Plainfield and Grace Church: 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion S. Ackerman, Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt 
C. Ivins, Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
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William T. Gough, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis G. Timpson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Masters, Mr. and Mrs. Julius E. Erickson and Orville G. 
Waring. 


Rector Resigns 


In the thirty-second year of his pastorate and having 
attained the age of seventy-two, Mr. Rodman asked to 
be relieved of his parochial responsibilities. The Vestry 
accepted his resignation in a resolution which expressed 
high praise and gratitude for his most fruitful years 
among them. In token of their appreciation, they elected 
him Rector Emeritus for life, with an annual pension of 
twenty-four hundred dollars. 


During his long rectorship which extended from No- 
vember, 1870, to June 1st, 1902, Rodman had seen many 
changes take place. Speaking of them in his last sermon, 
he observed that only eleven of the families which were 
on the rolls of the Parish when he came to Grace Church 
were still part of the congregation. Apparently our 
present-day population shifts were not entirely uncommon 
in the last century. 


The closing words of his final message to his flock 
seem to have been typical of the man: “In closing this 
record of my Rectorship I desire to thank you, one and 
all, for what you have done. And now at the end of 
this term of service, I am glad to be able to report, as 
I did last Sunday, the good condition of the Parish in 
all branches of its work. It is my prayer that the same 
zeal and hearty cooperation which has been displayed 
in the Master’s work, will continue to unite the workers. 
Let your prayers ascend to the throne of grace that the 
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Vestry may soon find a priest to minister to you in holy 
things, to take up with as little delay as possible the work 
which I today lay down, and to push it with as much 
more wisdom and with as much better results as possible. 
And to this end I believe you will be ready to give him 
all the help and encouragement that may be in your 
power. And now, brethren, I commend you to God and 
to the work of His grace, which is able to build you an 
inheritance among all them who are sanctified.” 


During Mr. Rodman’s administration of the affairs 
of the Parish 566 persons had been baptized, 452 persons 
had been confirmed, 216 marriages and 426 funerals had 
been solemnized; there were 202 families in the Parish 
and 470 communicants at the close of his ministry. The 
contributions to the Church during the thirty-two years 
amounted to $299,260.00. 
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The Eighth Rector 
THE REV. E. VICARS STEVENSON, M.A. 


CHAPTER V 


The Stevenson Rectorship — 
1902-1936 


A FEW months after the retirement of 

Mr. Rodman, the Vestry verbally offered the rectorship 
of Grace Church to the Rev. John R. Atkinson, a very 
able preacher, who was at that time enjoying a successful 
pastorate at Trinity Parish, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Evi- 
dently Mr. Atkinson had verbally agreed that he would 
accept the rectorship if an official call was extended on 
terms acceptable to him. A call offering him an increased 
stipend was issued by the Vestry on June 27th, 1902. 
The committee anticipated his immediate acceptance, but 
to their annoyance he refused without explanation. 
When pressed to give a reason for his sudden change of 
mind, he stated that he could not withstand the earnest 
appeal of his people at Trinity to remain with them and 
finish the project of development he had recently begun. 
About three months later, the pastorate of Grace 
Church was offered to the Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson, senior 
curate at St. Michael’s Church, New York City. Mr. 
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Stevenson accepted the call and took up residence in the 
Parish on December 1st, 1902. 


Mission for Colored Folk Organized 

Soon after coming to Plainfield, the new Rector 
realized the opportunity of the Episcopal Church for 
work among the colored people of this community. With 
the encouragement of a few loyal members of this group, 
among whom was Charles Mann, who is still barbering on 
Depot Place, Mr. Stevenson took steps to do something 
about it. 


On April 19th, 1903, he issued an invitation to all 
the colored people of the community who claimed alle- 
giance to the Church to attend a meeting in the old 
Church edifice, which was then the Parish House. The 
thirteen persons who answered his call did not come in 
vain, for we read in the records that two weeks later a 
parochial mission for colored people, bearing the name 
Grace Church Mission, was organized. 

During the first years of its existence, the mission 
held its worship services and other activities in the old 
Church edifice. As early as January, 1904, an industrial 
school for colored folk was organized in connection with 
the newly formed mission. Classes in cooking, sewing, 
iron work and whittling for boys made up the school’s 
curricula. During 1905 at least sixty-six persons attended 
these classes, which were under the direction of some of 
the outstanding men and women of Grace Church. “The 
aim of this department of the mission’s work was to 
offer a practical training to colored women, girls and 
boys, along such lines as may fit each one for the better 
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support of themselves and for the improvement of con- 
ditions in the home.” 

For ten years the mission was under the supervision 
of the Rector of this Parish and assisting colored priests 
who carried the immediate responsibility for the worship 
and activities of the mission. The first of these, the Rev. 
Emmet E. Miller, who served for two years, left Plain- 
field in 1905 to be Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. The next assistant, the Rev. John Henry 
Simons, had charge of the mission’s work for five years, 
and in 1910 was called to the rectorship of St. Thomas’ 
Church in Chicago, Illinois, which today is one of the 
outstanding colored Parishes in our Church. 

Although the mission had moved its activities from 
the Parish House to rooms in the Masonic Hall on St. 
Mary’s Avenue, it remained during the next four years 
under the wing of the Parish Church. In 1914, however, 
steps were taken to change the status of the mission from 
parochial to diocesan. So Grace Church Mission became 
St. Mark’s Mission, taking the name of St. Mark’s because 
St. Mark’s Day was the nearest Saint’s day to the day 
on which the mission first began. 

During the next thirty-four years, the mission con- 
tinued to grow slowly but surely amidst good and bad 
times under several leaders, until in 1947, under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. J. H. Thompson, priest-in-charge, the 
mission became an independent Parish, now one of the 
largest colored Parishes in the Diocese of New Jersey. 
The present Rector, the Rev. Edward L. Braithwaite, re- 
cently expressed to the writer his gratitude for what the 
people of Grace Church did for his Parish during the 
years. They are still using the walnut lectern and the 
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silver Communion set which was given to St. Mark’s 
when our old Church edifice was demolished on the com- 
pletion of our present Parish House. 


New Parish House 


For some years prior to the arrival of Mr. Stevenson, 
the former Rector and lay leaders of the Parish were 
aware that the old Church edifice, then used as a Parish 
House, was inadequate for the proper housing of the 
growing Sunday School and the many increased activities 
of the various Parish organizations. However, nothing 
was done to meet the need because too many felt that the 
Parish could not be further encumbered with debt, there 
still being $9,000.00 unpaid on the mortgage placed on 
the property at the time of the construction of the Church 
edifice, and the Vestry were not prone to advise a second 
major attempt at “shearing the flock” in the same decade. 


A change in attitude took place with the coming 
of the new Rector and the concomitant change in a seg- 
ment of the lay leadership. On January 12th 1903, a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Marion S. Ackerman, 
DeWitt C. Ivins, and Lewis G. Timpson was appointed 
“to take up the matter in a general way of securing for 
the church a proper mission house.” A year later this 
committee reported that they had asked two architects 
to furnish detailed plans and drawings of the proposed 
mission house. When estimates indicated that the new 
Parish House would cost between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, some became wary of the project and 
were ready to abandon it, but in view of the urgency of 
the need and the fact that the treasurer already had some 
$6,000.00 in a building fund for this purpose, the ma- 
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jority of the Vestry were determined to continue the 
project. Hence, a contract was signed on September 17th, 
1904, with Charles Wilson for the erection of our present 
Parish House at a cost of $20,000.00. Then some real 
“new deal” financing was attempted. Instead of mort- 
gaging the property for $6,000.00 as originally planned 
and raising the remainder through additional pledges, 
the Vestry proposed to place a mortgage of $20,000.00 
on the new building and the land, and use $8,000.00 of 
the money received to liquidate the debt still existing 
on the Church edifice and thereby canonically qualifying 
it to be consecrated fourteen years after its erection. This 
plan of “financial juggling” was not acceptable to the 
Bishop and Standing Committee who advised that the 
Church property should not be mortgaged beyond the sum 
of $12,000.00. In compliance with this official request, 
the Vestry procured by mortgage from The Plainfield 
Trust Company the sum of $12,000.00. Thus the way was 
opened for the construction of the Parish House. The 
ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone was held on 
October 27th, 1904, with Bishop Scarborough, the Di- 
ocesan, officiating. Mr. Rodman, the Rector Emeritus, 
placed the stone using a silver trowel given to him for 
the purpose and the Rev. Dr. John S. Zelie, pastor of 
the Crescent Avenue Church, made the special address. 


A year later the new building, completed and ready 
for occupancy, was dedicated at a special service on the 
evening of October 12th, at which the Rev. Dr. John P. 
Peters, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York City, 
officiated and made the dedicatory address. 
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Consecration of Present Church Edifice 

Some people may wonder why the consecration of 
the Church edifice, completed in 1892, did not take place 
until 1907. The answer is that the canons of the Church 
require that a Church edifice be entirely free of debt 
before consecration can take place. When our present 
Church edifice was erected, it was necessary to place on 
the building and the land on which it stood a mortgage 
of $15,000.00. In addition there was a further deficit of 
some $4,000.00 in connection with the construction that 
was not covered by pledges or contributions. Evidently, 
once our attractive edifice was erected and furnished, little 
was done during the next fifteen years, apart from the 
assiduous efforts of the Acorn Society, to liquidate this 
mortgage indebtedness. In 1904, when the financing of 
our present Parish was being considered, an attempt was 
made to transfer the debt on the Church to the proposed 
Parish House and land on which it stood and thereby 
make possible the consecration of the Church. The 
scheme failed and the Church remained unconsecrated. 


Three years later, however, steps were taken by the 
Rector for an organized effort to pay off the remaining 
indebtedness and thus to permit the Rector Emeritus to 
enjoy the consummation of his life’s work and see the 
edifice consecrated during his lifetime. The Rector and 
Vestry decided that the campaign should be general and 
an organization was effected apart from the official body. 
The Parish was carefully divided into districts and at 
the head of each district was placed a captain who con- 
ducted the canvass through his assistants. In this sys- 
tematic way every parishioner was visited and as a result 
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Mr. William Palmer Smith, who acted as treasurer of 
this special canvass, was able to pass on to the Church 
treasurer a sum sufficient to liquidate the mortgage on 
the Church building and pay a substantial amount on the 
Parish House deficit. 


The last obstacle to the consecration of the edifice 
being now removed, on Saturday, June 15th, 1907, the 
Parish Church was duly consecrated by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, D.D., D.C.L. 
One of the happy features of this occasion was the fact 
that the Rev. E. M. Rodman, Rector Emeritus, could be 
present and deliver the sermon. He thus participated in 
the final consummation of the work he had begun sixteen 
years before. 


Rector Emeritus Dies 


The Rev. Mr. Rodman, who had been Rector Emeri- 
tus of the Parish for five years, outlived the Church’s 
consecration by only a few months. “Early in 1908, he 
showed some signs of heart trouble. No alarm was 
taken. He assisted in the Lenten services but later be- 
came suddenly worse, and for a week previous to his 
death was confined to his home. Even then the indom- 
itable spirit, so characteristic of the man, never flagged. 
The end approached rapidly and on Sunday, the fifth 
day of April, 1908, at noon, the Rev. E. M. Rodman 
entered into rest.” His funeral service drew men and 
women of every walk of life to Grace Church. As the 
nobility and the light of his life had touched every strata 
of the community and every quarter of the city, so all 
ranks and all districts sent mourners to the bier. Vir- 
tually every minister in the city and the borough attended 
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the funeral, and from distant points in the state came 
persons who knew and loved Dean Rodman. For twenty- 
four hours the body lay in state in the Church. Clad 
in his vestments with an embroidered purple stole about 
the shoulders, the body rested in a coffin undecorated 
save by a purple pall. Through all the hours in which 
the body lay in state, members of a guard of honor from 
the Masonic and Arcanumite orders and from the Vestry 
were with it. The esteem and affection in which this 
seventh Rector was held by the people who knew and 
worked with him is recorded in the following resolution 
of the Vestry: 


‘Whereas our beloved and venerable friend, the 
Reverend Erskine Mason Rodman, for more than thirty- 
two years the Rector, and for the past five years Rector 
Emeritus of this Church, was on Sunday, April Sth, 1908, 
called to the rest that remaineth for the people of God, 
and 


‘Whereas we, the Rector, Wardens and Vestrymen 
of this Church have met for the purpose of giving ex- 
pression to our appreciation of the work done by Mr. 
Rodman, and our recognition of the many good and 
noble qualities by which he earned the esteem and love 
not only of the members of the Parish, but of all those 
who knew him during his long residence in Plainfield, 
now therefore, 


“RESOLVED, that we hereby place on record this 
expression of our esteem for our former Rector as a man 
and a priest of the Church, and further our gratitude to 
Almighty God that He has permitted Mr. Rodman’s long 
ministry to be fraught with such rich rewards to the 
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lasting advantage of the Parish and the spiritual life 
of the parishioners and of the community at large. 


“RESOLVED further that we offer to his bereaved 
children and relatives our deepest sympathy and 


“RESOLVED further that a copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions be spread on the Minute Book 
of the Vestry and an engrossed copy of the same be 
sent to the family.” 


Tenth Anniversary 


On December 12th, 1912, the Rev. Mr. Stevenson 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of his institution as 
Rector of the Parish. In an address on that occasion, 
Mr. Stevenson emphasized with gratitude and enthusiasm 
the progress of the Parish during the first ten years 
of his pastorate and hoped that these material evidences 
of advance might indicate in some degree a spiritual 
gain in the Master’s work. After the service, the Rector 
was met by the Vestry and congratulated, Mr. Marion 
S. Ackerman making the presentation of an anniversary 
gift on behalf of that body. 


Duplex Envelope System Inaugurated 

The single weekly envelope system of giving, intro- 
duced in May, 1903, met with little success during the 
ten years of its usage. During these years and there- 
tofore, support for the work of the Church came prin- 
cipally from pew rents and numerous special offerings 
for missions and sundry other items. In 1911, the Every 
Member Canvass and Duplex System, then only in its 
infancy in the Church at large, was adopted by the Vestry 
and first put into operation by a committee comprised 
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of Messrs. George M. Holstein, Marion S. Ackerman, 
John P. Nolting and Howard Fleming. Although the 
system did not meet with universal favor at the time, it 
gradually grew and proved itself to have been a wise 
innovation throughout the Church. 


Mumford Memorial Rectory 

For the first sixty-two years of its history, Grace 
Church was without a rectory, something unusual to 
say the least for any Parish more than half a century old. 
As far back as 1868, Dr. Charles Fox, then Rector, em- 
phasized the Parish’s need of a rectory for its resident 
priest. Again and again during the succeeding decades, 
the procurement of a rectory was brought up. As early 
as 1900, the women of the Parish organized a society 
for the purpose of raising funds for the building of a 
rectory, but little came of it. Another attempt to procure 
a rectory in 1903 was shelved because of the Parish 
House project. In 1912, the attainment of a rectory was 
once again brought up. Mr. George M. Holstein pro- 
posed that a rectory be purchased at once with the pro- 
ceeds of the Edgerton bequest. His proposition was 
quickly voted down. Evidently, the desire for a Parish 
rectory at this time was sincere, for the Vestry committed 
itself to the immediate purchase of a rectory at a 
cost not to exceed $15,000.00. Perhaps the recent mar- 
riage of the Rector was a stimulating factor. A com- 
mittee of five, consisting of Messrs. Howard Fleming, 
William T. Gough, Edward F. Feickert, George H. Hol- 
stein and Orville G. Waring, investigated and found the 
price of the Cook property, adjacent to the Church, ex- 
orbitant. Several other obtainable properties were also 
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found to be beyond the purchase price set by the Vestry. 
Resolving that the Church would build a rectory, the 
Vestry appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Ackerman, Fleming and Feickert to pursue the matter. 
A plan of the committee to build a rectory on the Church 
grounds next to the Parish House was considered inad- 
visable. The committee’s dilemma was solved when an 
offer was made by a loyal parishioner, Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Mumford, to build a rectory and present it to 
the Church as a memorial gift. Our beautiful Parish 
rectory located at 423 West Eighth Street was erected in 
1914 and dedicated in the same year as a memorial to 
Mr. Mumford’s first wife, Clara McKinley Mumford. 
The architecture is Tudor, with a solid stone founda- 
tion and the first story of Martinville stone. The second 
story and attic are half timber and stucco. About the 
west and south of the house extends a broad tiled piazza 
and on the southwest of the piazza is the sun room. The 
first floor is entirely fireproof. It is made of one solid 
block of reinforced concrete and hollow tile. Above this 
is laid rough pine boards and finally the finished oak 
floor. Again the second floor is not supported on the 
usual partition studdings, but carried upon steel girders 
and pillars, the studding and partition being laid over 
that. The inside of the house is finished throughout with 
the finest quality of oak and mahogany. The rooms are 
spacious and well-planned for gracious living, several 
having attractive tiled fireplaces. When built, this struc- 
ture and the land upon which it stands, cost the donor 
over $55,000.00. At the time of its dedication, the Rector 
made these appropriate remarks: “The Church and our 
people should appreciate such splendid magnanimity and 
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such a happy and practical memorial as the new rectory. 
It is both an exquisite testimonial to the very wide and 
quiet benefactions at the hand of Thomas Jefferson Mum- 
ford to this community, as well as an enduring monument 
to his beloved wife, Clara McKinley Mumford.” 


Although the present revenue of the Parish does not 
make it possible for us to maintain the rectory and its 
grounds as they should be kept, it is still one of the 
most beautiful rectories of any Parish of our Church. 
We are extremely grateful to Miss Dorothy Quick, author, 
who is a daughter of Mr. Mumford, for her generosity 
during the last few years which has helped us to main- 
tain more properly this beautiful building. 


The Church Pension Fund 


One of the great forward steps taken by the general 
Church in this period was the establishing of a system 
of pension for the clergy of the Church. A campaign 
to secure five million dollars as an initial sinking fund 
was carried out under the leadership of that great Bishop 
of the Church, William Lawrence of Massachusetts. Al- 
though the campaign begun in the spring of 1916 had 
already procured by January, 1917, the favorable sum 
of four million, the Diocese of New Jersey at this date 
had taken no active part. However, a few months later 
we find the Rector of this Parish taking, at the request of 
Bishop Lawrence, an active interest in the Pension Fund 
project in northern New Jersey. In Grace Church, a com- 
mittee of the Vestry was appointed to raise $10,000.00 
for the fund. Just what amount was attained does not 
show in the records, but one parishioner — not a member 
of the Vestry — made a donation of $1,000.00. 
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Due to the indefatigable efforts and business sagacity 
of Bishop Lawrence, the project was a great success for 
the Church at large and became an inspiration for other 
religious bodies. 


The War Years 


During the years of hostilities the Parish under the 
leadership of Mr. Stevenson met the demands and emer- 
gencies of a world at war in noble fashion. Before the 
United States became a participant in the war, the Parish 
was always found to be responsive to any appeal to aid 
those suffering from the ravages of war. In 1917, a 
special thank offering was taken on Easter Day for the 
relief of the Armenian and Syrian sufferers; in the same 
year when the terrible explosion at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
occurred (the writer witnessed that catastrophe as a 
schoolboy), Grace Church responded generously with 
supplies for the victimized. 


After April, 1917, when the nation became an active 
belligerent, the young members of this Parish and city 
responded to the call to the colors in true patriotic fashion. 
Speaking of this in the December issue of “Our Work,” 
the Rector said: “It is doubtful if any town of its size 
throughout the country has made a more substantial con- 
tribution in men than the City of Plainfield.” 

During these years the Parish supported generously 
the War Council of the Church, an organization sup- 
porting the work of the Chaplains Corps of the Armed 
Forces. 


Nation-Wide Campaign 
Immediately after the cessation of hostilities, there 
was inaugurated throughout the whole of the Episcopal 
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Church in the United States a campaign of education to 
awaken and re-enlist the interests of its members in the 
missionary work of the Church. This work had just 
been reorganized under a National Council and Pre- 
siding Bishop. The campaign was only a partial success. 
Although it was set forth as a crusade to regain lost 
members, revitalize the lukewarm and enhance the zeal 
of the faithful for the work of the Church — and did 


do something along these lines — the campaign dete- 
riorated into a fund-raising project — not too successful 
financially — and with few lasting results. 


In this Parish, every effort was made to take the 
project seriously and keep it on a spiritual level. Pro- 
grams of preparation and education for the members of 
the congregation and those appointed to carry out the 
campaign preceded the act of visitation. The practical 
result of the campaign in Grace Church was an increase 
in missionary giving from $2,500.00 to $6,200.00 a year. 
Although this level of giving did not hold firm during 
the succeeding years, the Parish had in a measure been 
awakened to its missionary opportunity and responsibility. 


Carillon 


In June, 1922, the Vestry received through the Rector 
an offer of ‘‘a set of chimes for the tower’ to be made 
by Gillette and Johnson, Croydon, England. The entire 
cost of manufacture, transportation and erection of these 
bells was to be borne by an unknown donor. Although 
this gracious benefactor was at the time supposed to be 
anonymous, it soon came to be known that he was none 
other than Dr. Albert Pittis, who for a long time had 
had a secret desire that Grace Church should have a fine 
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carillon. Four years before, Dr. Pittis had given the 
Parish a sum of money for the beginning of a fund for 
the purchase of a carillon. When he made the gift, he 
humorously said that it represented fees he had collected 
from men of the Church for instructing them in Red 
Cross work. This fine carillon of twenty-three bells, one 
of the first in America (see description in my article on 
Music) was erected in the tower during the early months 
of 1923 and dedicated on Palm Sunday of that year. 


Because the bells were consigned to the Rector in- 
stead of the Corporation of Grace Church, they were sub- 
ject to a U. S. Customs Import Tax. Although the tax 
was legally collected through a technicality, and the donor 
willingly paid the same, some parishioners thought it 
should be refunded to Grace Church by the Revenue 
Department. Mr. Howard Fleming, spokesman for the 
Parish, set out to convince the Government to return the 
amount of the duty paid. The correspondence on the 
subject is interesting. Mr. Fleming’s efforts included trips 
to Washington. Notwithstanding the aid of several Con- 
gressmen, all efforts failed and Grace Church received no 
refund. 

The moral of this incident, if there be any, is to 
properly consign your imports. 


Our Missionary 
It is, or should be, the ambition of every Parish to 
have a tepresentative of the fellowship in the Foreign 
Mission field. In 1924, Grace Church for the first time 
realized this ambition when Miss Viola McGoldrick, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert McGoldrick, a lifelong 
member of the Parish and a graduate of our local hos- 
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pital, volunteered for service in the Church in China. 
Miss McGoldrick spent four years in China, serving most 
of her four years at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital Training School 
for Nurses in Shanghai, where she did fine work under 
most difficult conditions. 


In 1928, Miss McGoldrick was married to Carl H. 
Glaser and now resides with her husband and one daugh- 
ter, Ann, nineteen years of age, at Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia. Her good mother, now ninety-odd years young, 
one of our oldest parishioners, is still a devoted member 
of Grace Church. 


Chancel Extension 


When our present Church edifice was built in 1891, 
an architectural error was made in the depth dimensions 
of the chancel and sanctuary. These were far too shallow 
for the length and size of the nave. Such errors in the 
construction of small Parish Churches are not uncommon 
when the authority of passing on the final plans and speci- 
fications is in the hands of laymen and architects who do 
not have sufficient knowledge of Church architecture and 
liturgical functions of a particular Church. 


The aesthetic deficiency and practical inconvenience 
of our chancel and sanctuary of 1891 soon became obvious 
to some people, but in the joy of having fulfilled a dream 
to erect a larger and attractive edifice for the Parish of 
Grace Church, these people were willing — and rightly 
so — to forget any blemish in the fruit of their labors. 
For most, the new edifice in comparison to the old, was 
a gem beyond description. Furthermore, once the edifice 
had been constructed, nothing could be done about the 
error at the time. The “apse’’ might have been torn out 
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and the chancel and sanctuary extended, but the financial 
condition of the Parish forbade such an immediate solu- 
tion of the error, even if some stouthearted person had 
had the courage to suggest it. 

But that was exactly what was suggested about twenty 
years later when most people were more conscious of 
both the error and the need, and there was less possi- 
bility of objection to the correction on sentimental and 
personal grounds. 

The story of the procurement of our simple but 
most attractive and amply spacious chancel and _ sanc- 
tuary is an interesting tale. Let us return to the outline 
of the story. It was in 1912 that the extension of the 
chancel and sanctuary was first brought up in a meeting 
of the Vestry and in a typical “cart before the horse” 
manner. It was suggested that this extension would be 
a good project upon which to spend the recently acquired 
Edgerton bequest of $10,000.00, which by the way, has 
been the largest single bequest to Grace Church. Although 
this bequest was unrestricted, it rightly belonged to the 
Endowment Fund. How that unspent legacy did bother 
some people! Everyone seemed to be conjuring up 
projects on which it could be expended. On one occasion 
there were more projects than dollars in the gift. After 
much discussion the enlargement of the chancel was 
postponed indefinitely. 

It wasn’t until four years later that the matter of 
extension was brought up again. At the Vestry meeting 
of February, 1916, it was resolved that the Vestry heartily 
favored the project, but felt that before taking any 
definite action, it would be advisable to have the Rector 
refer the plan to the people of the congregation to ascer- 
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tain their interest in the matter. Upon the strength of his 
favorable report at the very next meeting, Mr. Stevenson 
was authorized to make an appeal on Easter Day for 
contributions to a fund to enlarge and improve the chancel 
whenever the funds in hand would be sufficient to war- 
rant the commencement of the work. Once again the 
project was “stillborn,” and wasn’t resurrected until 1922, 
when the congregation gathered in annual meeting ear- 
nestly recommended to the Vestry the carrying out of the 
chancel project and the immediate solicitation of funds 
needed to complete the work. Three months later, the 
committee on the extension composed of Messrs. George 
L. Babcock, Edward F. Feickert, Harry H. Pond, Thomas 
L. Mellick and Orville G. Waring, reported to the Vestry 
that the work of changing the chancel and sanctuary 
would cost $28,000.00, exclusive of the redecoration of 
the Church. To date $13,300.00 had been pledged by 
eleven persons, but only $5,500.00 by 135 additional sub- 
scribers. From these figures, the Vestry drew the odd 
conclusion that the congregation was not interested and 
therefore suggested that the project should be abandoned. 
(It might have been lack of generosity instead of interest.) 
Whereupon the Vestry authorized refunds to those who 
had already paid their pledges. A strange procedure 
indeed! 

Five years later, this chancel project, which by this 
time had gone through just about everything, was once 
again resuscitated at the annual meeting of 1928 by the 
Rector’s announcement of a gift from the sons and daugh- 
ters of Orville T. Waring to cover the cost of a concrete 
and marble floor for the chancel—providing the chancel 
was put in suitable condition to make the floor permanent. 
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In February, 1929, the architectural plans and speci- 
fications of Cram & Ferguson, which called for an ex- 
penditure of $28,000.00, were abandoned in favor of 
plans submitted by William Everill, architect, which 
called for the expenditure of $8,000.00 less. A new 
committee on chancel extension, consisting of Messrs. 
O. G. Waring, George L. Babcock, Wardens; and 
Thomas L. Mellick and Ames Brooks, Vestrymen, was 
appointed. A campaign for contributions was conducted 
during February and about $12,000.00 in cash and new 
pledges were received. Some months later, a gift of 
$4,500.00 from Mrs. Percy Stewart was received for a 
limestone chancel arch. In September, 1929, a contract 
was signed with the Wigton-Abbott Corporation to do 
the construction work for the sum of $19,618.00. By the 
time the project was fully completed, six months later, 
the sum of $27,000.00 in all had been spent, involving 
the Parish in a deficit of $4,000.00, which was obtained 
by increasing the existing mortgage of $7,500.00 on the 
Parish House by that amount. 

By this prolonged and devious path, our Parish pro- 
cured our present attractive and spacious chancel and 
sanctuary, the beauty of which has been enhanced during 
the last ten years through the addition of several mag- 
nificent memorials. 


| Years of Depression 

As every other institution of the body politic, the 
Churches of the land felt the heavy impact of the eco- 
nomic depression of the “thirties.” With many of their 
members experiencing unemployment or greatly reduced 
incomes, the Churches received less and less revenue. 
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Furthermore, many Parishes heavily burdened with mort- 
gage debt through programs of expansion during the 
“flush twenties,” were hardly prepared financially to meet 
the economic debacle. Grace Church was no exception. 
Not because of any building program, but through an 
ill-advised system of deficit financing during the “‘twen- 
ties,’ this Parish had encumbered itself with a debt 
amounting to $22,000.00. Throughout the so-called pros- 
perous decade, the Vestry borrowed to cover deficits in 
the annual budget. Some years these loans amounted to 
$3,500.00, a sixth of the full maintenance budget. 


This financial problem and a concomitant decrease in 
Parish morale made the early years of the “thirties” a try- 
ing period for the loyal members of the congregation and 
the Vestry. No B.M.B. volunteered to share the burden. 
(By the way, do you know what B.M.B.’s are? They are 
members of the Parish who make three trips to the Church 
in their lifetime, when they are baptized, married and 
buried, and two out of the three times they have to be 
carried there.) There was confusion and misunderstand- 
ing generated in the Parish during these days as there 
was in many other religious and social institutions. How- 
ever, as they always do, loyalty and faithfulness won. 
Grace Church Parish weathered the storm of these days. 
Stringent curtailments in everything other than absolute 
essentials and an assiduous effort to make some payment 
on its floating debt eased the financial pressure to some 
degree. Mr. Guy H. Rentsler, then a Vestryman and 
chairman of the every member canvass committee, showed 
able leadership in this period. 
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Rector Resigns 

In 1935, Rev. Mr. Stevenson, who had already given 
thirty-three years of his life in service to the Church in 
this Parish, submitted his resignation to take effect at 
the end of the year. The Wardens and Vestrymen per- 
suaded him to stay another year, which he did, making 
his pastorate the longest in the history of the Parish. 
The Vestry recognized this long term of faithful service 
by providing a very generous Parish pension to the 
retiring Rector for the remaining years of his life. 


As anyone reading my article on his rectorship may 
discern, the material fabric of the Church was greatly in- 
creased during the many years of his leadership. Although 
material advances do not necessarily represent spiritual 
growth, the official records of the Parish register are not 
entirely without significance. During his pastorate, Mr. 
Stevenson administered the Sacrament of Baptism to 671 
people, prepared and presented 704 persons to receive 
the Apostolic Rite of Confirmation at the hands of the 
Bishop, blessed the union of 255 couples in Holy Matri- 
mony, and gave Christian burial to 689. persons departing 
this world. If these witnesses could speak today, I am 
sure that the vast majority of them would testify to the 
spiritual comfort and assurance they received from the 
Church at the hands of their pastor. 


In 1937, the Vestry with the consent of the incoming 
Rector officially expressed their gratitude for the long 
and faithful service of their Rector in the following reso- 
lution which bestowed upon him the honorary title of 
Rector Emeritus for life: 
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“Whereas the Wardens and Vestrymen of Grace 
Church deeply appreciate the long and faithful service 
rendered to the Parish by its retired Rector: 

“Therefore be it resolved: That in token of our 
appreciation for such long and faithful service, the said 
Reverend E. Vicars Stevenson be and he is hereby elected 
Rector Emeritus of Grace Church, Plainfield.” 
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The Ninth Rector 
THE REV. HARRY JAMES KNICKLE, M.A., B.D. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Last Fifteen Years 


As HE comes to the writing of this sixth 
chapter of our chronicle, the author has some idea of 
the feelings of the person who, as an officer of one 
department of an institution, had to address commenda- 
tory letters to himself as an officer of another department 
of the same institution. However, being such a near 
blood relative of the present pastor of this Church, the 
writer of this article will endeavor to be as objective as 
humanly possible in his telling of the story of this last 
fifteen years. 

After the Rector has once been elected, we shall 
not mention his name again in this chapter. The moti- 
vation of this omission is neither adventitious or despit- 
eous, but rather purposed. 

Five months after the resignation of the eighth Rector, 
a committee composed of Messrs. Edward F. Feickert, 
Clinton F. Ivins, Guy H. Rentsler, and Marion S. Acker- 
man of the Vestry, and Mr. Orville G. Waring and Mrs. 
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C. Benson Wigton of the congregation, was assigned the 
task of selecting a new Rector. After much circumspec- 
tive pains, this committee commended to the Vestry, the 
Rev. Harry James Knickle, Curate of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in the Parish of St. James, New York City. 
By a unanimous vote of the Vestry, Mr. Knickle was 
elected Rector of the Parish on May 12th, 1937. 


Upon the formal acceptance of the call, the ninth 
Rector began his pastorate on June 1st, 1937. 


Reorganization of the Church School 


Being especially interested and trained in the field 
of religious education, the Rector realized that his first 
efforts must be directed toward the Church School which 
was then at one of the lowest ebbs in its entire history. 
In a spirit of youthful enthusiasm and expectation that 
the project could be readily achieved, the new pastor 
set out to reorganize and raise the standards of the school, 
but not having properly calculated the degree of the 
deadly existent inertia among the families of the Parish 
concerning the religious nurture and training of their 
youth, the job was more difficult and prolonged than 
anticipated. Some details of this effort are found in our 
chapter on the Church School. Through much experi- 
ence the Rector since those days has come to the deep 
conviction that only when the religious training and nur- 
ture of our youth becomes family centered under the 
leadership of the Church, will the young people of our 
day receive their just religious heritage of which they 
are now being deprived by the negligence of their fami- 
lies. Organization and outward paraphernalia are of 
little value unless there is a genuine concern and partici- 
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pating interest on the part of the family group. Parents 
and children must learn and worship and experience the 
things of God together. 


Even to please “my dear old friend,” the Rector, 
we shall not turn this chronicle into a homilectical ha- 
rangue, but the writer would not neglect to say that the 
religious and moral education of its young people is 
still the major work of the Church and that it will not 
be done as it should be until every Churchman and woman 
becomes a witnessing teacher of the Christian way. 


Financial Problems 


The next major problem demanding the attention 
of the Vestry and congregation under its new leadership 
was the financial condition of the Parish. In 1937 Grace 
Church was carrying a mortgage and floating debt of 
$19,151.00. Prior to this time, an annual token payment 
was being made on this indebtedness in order to placate 
the Church’s creditors but, in 1938, by careful adminis- 
tration and economy, we were able to pay $1,200.00 on 
this “dead albatross” which had been hanging about the 
neck of the Parish for decades. Through the collections 
of the revivified Acorn Society and the surplus from the 
annual operational budget, we reduced in the following 
year the mortgage and floating debt to the extent of 
$3,900.00. This effort was continued year by year until 
in 1945 the Church was completely free of debt. At the 
annual meeting of the Parish of this year, the treasurer, 
C. Northrop Pond, made this interesting financial report: 
“I am happy to say that during the past fiscal year the 
last portion of our Parish indebtedness has been liqui- 
dated. This being the first time in the history of the 
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Parish that the corporation has not been encumbered with 
some debt.” 


To be sure, only through the loyalty and steward- 
ship of the unnamed faithful members of the congre- 
gation was this achievement made possible in so painless 
a way, but to Adolf G. Hagedorn, William Vermilye 
and Howard H. Craig must go the appreciation of the 
Parish for their leadership in resuscitating the Acorn 
Society, without whose efforts the task would have been 
lengthened. By continued watchful administration, that 
“debt free status” has been maintained during the last 
seven years. 


Years of War 


Before the United States became an active partici- 
pant in the second World War, many of our women 
were doing what they could to help those indomitable 
people of the British Isles who had suffered so terribly 
in those early bombings by the enemy. Under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Roger B. Hall and Mrs. Harold Keen, a 
workshop of the local chapter of the British War Relief 
Society was set up in our Parish House and never has 
there been more work done in so wonderful a spirit of 
enthusiasm and cooperation in the Parish House of Grace 
Church than during those days. 


Shortly after our country became an active bellig- 
erent on December 7th, 1941, the Rector with the consent 
of the Vestry, volunteered for service with the Chaplain’s 
Corps of the Navy but was rejected for physical reasons. 
As the days moved on, our people met the full demands 
of war with a spirit that should always characterize Chris- 
tians and Churchmen. How great were the anxieties, 
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loneliness and sorrows of these days, the writer knows 
from his constant contact with them. One hundred and 
eighty-five of our young men and women served with 
the Armed Forces in almost every part of the globe; 
most of them saw combat in the air or on the land or on 
the sea or under the sea. Their names are listed in 
Appendix III of this book. We break our story here to 
remember, in this permanent record of the first hundred 
years of our Parish, those young men from this Church 
who gave their lives fighting for our freedom: CLAYTON 
E. BAER, RAYMOND L. TURNER, RICHARD A. 
CLAYBROOK, JOHN CAMPBELL, ROBERT LEE 
CHESSER, JR.. HENRY G. MORSE, WILLIAM GUS- 
TAFSON and EARL H. NEWBERY, JR. 

Perhaps this Parish has never received a greater 
compliment than that given to us during those years 
of war by the Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, former 
Bishop of Honolulu, who in the Church Press of the 
nation, praised the manner in which Grace Church, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, kept in touch with her young men 
and women in the Armed Services. The Bishop was 
referring to the work of the Rector and his Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which did their very best to keep in con- 
tact with the boys and girls of our Church in the Services. 
A Church Cross and an Army or Navy Prayer Book of 
the Church was given to each young man or woman 
as he or she left home for military duty; letters were 
written to each one at least once every two months; a 
year’s subscription to the Reader’s Digest was given to 
each serviceman or woman from the Church as a Christ- 
mas gift each year; each one also received a copy of our 
“Grace Church Herald” every month throughout the 
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year (by the way, this magazine during the war travelled 
all over the globe); in it we printed some of the appro- 
priate letters from our boys and girls so that their friends 
in service might know something of their activities and 
whereabouts. Some of the letters received from these 
young people are among the prized possessions of the 
Rector. Only a small number which could be made 
public without embarrassing the sender, were published 
in the Herald, but most of them were truly spiritually 
stimulating to read. The following written by Hank 
Morse, who made the supreme sacrifice, is but a sample 
of the thoughtfulness of those young fighting men: 
“Dear Mr. Knickle: 

“Tm taking this opportunity, while we have a ‘day 
off,’ to write you my new and permanent address. I have 
just come up from below to join the 69th Bomb Squadron 
and start to work. 

“I thought of you especially this morning while 
attending the Protestant services here, and that is the 
real reason I am writing. I was very much impressed with 
this morning’s service, and I think you will be interested 
in this brief description. The Chapel is a wooden struc- 
ture, but covered and made entirely by our Bomb Group. 
The Altar is lined and decorated with white parachute 
silk and the flowers are kept in polished 75 mm. dull 
casings. We have an organ and excellent choir and the 
service is fully as impressive as any I have ever seen. 
This morning some fifty natives from Java, New Guinea, 
Celebes, Ceram and the Halmaheras (Protestants) were 
our guests. They sang a number of hymns for us in 
native dialect, played wooden, homemade flutes and 
finally led us in the last hymn. This seemed strange and 
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miraculous way out here in the jungle to hear these 
primitive people showing us their belief in Christianity. 
I wish you could have seen the faces of the boys in our 
squadron when they finished. There, in a small crude 
Chapel, between infantry artillery fire on Japs outside 
our perimeter, and the roar of our bombers taking off 
to bomb Ceram, thousands of miles from our small white 
settlements, these hymns coming from men, who until a 
short time ago were parts of head-hunting tribes in the 
desert jungles of the world, I tell you, Sir, I will never 
forget that as long as I live. When someone complains 
to you of the hardships of believing in God and Christi- 
anity, tell them of these savages living in squalor and 
poverty with nothing but danger, filth, dreariness and 
desolation year in and year out. Yet they don’t seem to 
have much trouble keeping faith in Christianity and they 
don’t complain or pity themselves for all that. In com- 
parison, our problems don’t exist and our lives are a 
bowl of cherries!! 


“That’s quite a lecture — guess I must be in a philo- 
sophical mood. At any rate, it will give you an idea of 
our Army Chaplains and services. It has been said that 
proximity to death makes Christians out of all men, but 
I believe it’s not the danger involved, but the realization 
all of a sudden of your own puny part in the world and 
of the vastness of space around you. If all of this sounds 
a little balmy, mark it up to over-exertion from digging 
foxholes. We finally hacked out five feet of jungles 
and constructed a staunch if not elaborate shelter. If 
post-war plans include ditch digging, I'll be a shining 
success! 
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“As usual, I look forward to getting the Herald and 
copies of the Reader’s Digest. My regards to Mrs. 
Knickle and the Church. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Hank Morse.” 


In 1946, the handsome nave lanterns were presented 
by the people of the Church as a memorial to those young 
men of the Parish who died in war that we might live 
and continue to know the blessings of freedom. The 
errors of so-called statesmen and politicians which in so 
short a time have diminished the victory for which these 
young men gave their all cannot lessen by one iota the 
supreme price they paid. 


Edifice Beautified 


During the last fifteen years, the nave, chancel and 
sanctuary have been beautified by the generous gifts of 
individual parishioners and the corporate gifts of our 
people. In addition to the nave lights which do so 
much to enhance the worship atmosphere of our edifice, 
there have been given during this period: A set of at- 
tractive seven-branch candelabra in 1938; two nave win- 
dows in 1939; the beautiful limestone altar in 1940; one 
nave window in 1940; Episcopal Church flag in 1940; 
a pair of five-branch candlesticks in 1940; two large brass 
altar vases in 1941; two nave windows in 1944; an ampli- 
fication and hearing aid system in 1948; three nave win- 
dows in 1949; a beautiful carved oak reredos in 1950; 
nave floor in 1951 and choir screens and stalls in 1952. 

With the exception of the amplification system given 
by Mrs. O. G. Waring and the nave floor, a fund for 
which was begun by an initial gift from James Falls and 
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increased by gifts from members and organizations of 
the Parish, all the above gifts are described in the chapter 
entitled Memorials. 


Book of Golden Memories 


With the hope that an accumulative endowment fund 
may result, a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Adolf G. Hagedorn initiated a Book of Golden Memories 
in 1928, the purpose of which is set forth on the flyleaf 
of this handsome volume, artistically designed and illumi- 
nated by Miss Hester Hanson: “Being a personal record 
of all bequests and gifts from time to time made to the 
Memorial Endowment Fund of Grace Church in Plain- 
field, for the furtherance of the precious Gospel of Christ 
and for the perpetuation of the Work, Worship and 
Glory of God.” 

For some unknown reason, the use of the book was 
discontinued, but in 1947, under the activating stimulation 
of Mr. Eastman Iremonger, then a Vestryman, the Book 
of Golden Memories was once again put into use. Since 
then, the memorial gifts made through this medium 
have added about $12,800.00 to the Parish Endowment 
Fund which now stands at $21,000.00, an astoundingly 
small sum for such a Parish as Grace Church, after one 
hundred years. 


Renovations 


Without encumbering the corporation with indebt- 
edness, the Parish during the last decade and a half has 
completely refurbished the walls of the sanctuary, chancel 
and nave of the edifice; replaced the heating plant at a 
cost of $4,000.00; renovated the floors and walls of the 
Parish House; and redintegrated our Cassavant organ at 
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a cost of $7,000.00, which is now a better instrument 
than it was when originally installed. In addition, a 
new acolyte bench has been placed in the sanctuary and 
the cushions at the Communion rail, on the Bishop’s 
chair and the acolytes’ benches have been recovered in 
appropriate ecclesiastical red brocade. 


Rotating Vestry 


When the Parish was founded, the Vestry of Grace 
Church was, in compliance with canonical law, made up 
of two Wardens and six Vestrymen. In 1879, the Parish 
articles of incorporation were changed so that the canon- 
ically permitted seven Vestrymen could be elected. Once 
again in 1908, the articles were changed to increase the 
number of Vestrymen to the canonically required number 
of nine. 

In 1950, a diocesan canon was passed to permit the 
application of the system of rotation in those Parishes 
which desired to adopt it. Although used in some 
Churches in the Diocese for some years, this rotating 
system was first introduced to the Vestry of Grace Church 
by Howard Craig in 1944 and applied to the election of 
the members of the Vestry, excepting the Wardens, at 
the annual meeting of that year. Through the use of 
this system, more men have been given an opportunity 
to serve the Parish as a member of the official board than 
under the former system, but like every scheme of man 
it has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 


Long and Faithful Service 


During the last fifteen years our Parish lost to the 
Church Expectant many faithful members, two of whom 
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have given more years of service in places of leadership 
than any other member of this Church throughout its 
one hundred years: Orville Griffith Waring and Marion 
S. Ackerman. If they were here, I am sure they would 
advise me not to make mention of their work in the 
Church, but I do, because in their long service I behold 
a symbol of all the loyalty and devotion of the many 
servants of this Church who are no longer present with 
us in the flesh but surely watching over us from their 
place of greater spiritual awareness and understanding. 


Parish House Project 

It is often the women of the congregation who first 
see some need of the Parish and then take the initial 
step to satisfy that need. This was true of our women 
in 1947. Firmly convinced that our present Parish 
House was badly in need of some renovation and new 
equipment, they initiated a two-day Parish Fair on the 
occasion of our ninety-fifth anniversary. Through their 
high enthusiasm and persistent hard work, the women 
realized from that activity the sum of $3,500.00, which 
was the beginning of our “Parish House Renovation and 
Extension Fund.” During the next two years this fund 
was increased by the gifts of some interested individuals 
and the Parish organizations, until in 1949, the principal 
of the fund was $15,000.00. 


In that year the Rector appointed a Parish House 
Building Committee comprised of Messrs. Herman U. 
Clark, Bertram Pittis, Paul B. Welles, Thomas L. Mellick, 
Harry H. Pond, Mrs. E. E. Iremonger and Mrs. Walter 
C. Scott. Mr. Pond, who had shown considerable interest 
in the project, was appointed chairman of the group. 
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Under his leadership the committee, after much citcum- 
spective labor, submitted plans and specifications of the 
proposed extension and renovation. 


In the spring of 1950, the Rector appointed a finance 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Herman U. Clark, Don- 
ald S. Connell, J. Hayward Erickson, Ames B. Hettrick, 
Eastman Iremonger, Frank E. Jenkins, Albert E. Loyd, 
Hugh B. Sweeny, C. Northrop Pond, Raymond P. Tor- 
bush and George F. Walter, with Wayne J. Holman, Jr., 
Ph.D., as chairman. Through the well planned and 
sedulous efforts of a fund-raising campaign conducted 
in the autumn of 1950, under the expert guidance of 
Chairman Holman, about $55,000.00 in cash and pieces 
was procured. 

At the moment the total net principal of this Parish 
House Renovation and Extension Fund is about $70,000.00 
(in cash and pledges). The estimated cost of the project 
was set at $120,000.00. ‘Therefore, we need $50,000.00 
more. If we want this extension of our Parish House, 
and I am sure we do, the financial capacity of our con- 
gregation can make it possible through generous giving. 
As we enter our second century of work and worship 
in the name of Christ and His Church, nothing could 
show greater appreciation of the heritage we have tre- 
ceived from the faithful remnant of the past generations 
and express our own devotion to our Church and its 
work today than a dedicated effort to complete this 
nobly conceived forward step. 


Some Minor Statistics 


Facts and figures never give a true picture of the 
life of any Parish. The real life and growth of a Church 
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is spiritual and must be spiritually discerned, but im- 
portant statistics do at times give us an inkling of the 
emphasis of that life and work. During the last fifteen 
years of our history three hundred and eighty persons have 
received the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, three hundred 
and twelve baptized members of the Church have been 
presented for the Apostolic Rite of Laying on of Hands, 
two hundred and fifty-seven persons have been given 
Christian burial, and one hundred and thirty-nine couples 
have been joined together in Holy Matrimony. Although 
we have lost many of our larger supporters of the work 
of the Parish, we have increased the number of sup- 
porters by eighty-nine families during this decade and 
a half. 


During this period those supporting the work of 
the Church within and outside of the Parish have given 
for all purposes the amount of $495,000.00. This may 
read like a large sum, but when it is broken down in 
annual per capita giving, it is nothing for a Church with 
seven hundred communicants to boast about. 

During these same years our people have supported 
not only the missionary work of the Church but have 
given to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund, the British Missions, 
the Reconstruction Fund, the new Evergreens Home and 
many other projects. 


Our Centenary Year 
The celebration of the centennial year began with 
a Service of Holy Communion on Epiphany Day, Sunday, 
January 6th. At this service the Rector read for the 
first time a Prayer which he had written for special use 
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in the services of this Church during its one hundredth 
anniversary year. 


A get-together tea was held at the Rectory on the 
afternoon of the same day. The major portion of our 
people attended. On the next Sunday evening at our 
Epiphany Service of Lights, Dr. Frederick M. Adams, 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, brought to a large 
congregation a special centennial message. 


On Good Friday, April 11th, Bishop Banyard, Suf- 
fragan of the Diocese, conducted the Three-Hour De- 
votional Service. 


On May 18th, the carved oak choir screens and stalls, 
a memorial to the eighth Rector, Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson, 
were dedicated. 


As one of the social events of our centenary cele- 
brations, an 1852 costume supper party was given by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary on May 22nd. The entertainment 
was as amusing as the dinner was good; Mrs. Edward 
Iremonger’s histrionic ability should not have been over- 
looked by Hollywood. 


A special service of Thanksgiving held on Sunday 
afternoon, May 25th, at which the Rev. Nelson W. 
Rightmyer, of the Philadelphia Divinity School, preached, 
was attended by a large congregation of parishioners and 
representatives of the local Churches. The past and 
present Vestrymen of the Parish, the pastors of the local 
Churches, clergy of the Northern Convocation of which 
Grace Church is a member, walked in the procession. 


On June ist, the largest class of confirmees in the 
history of the Parish was confirmed by the Suffragan 
Bishop at a most dignified and impressive service. 
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One of the most enjoyable events of this historic 
year was the amateur talent show put on by the members 
of the Church School and the Young People’s Fellowship 
on Friday evening, June 13th. 

At this writing, we are looking forward to the 
closing events of this anniversary celebration: the Parish 
dinner on Friday, October 24th, at which our guest of 
honor will be the Honorable Edward R. Finch, retired 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of New York and former 
member of Grace Church. 

On Sunday, November 2nd, we shall hold our great 
Service of Commemoration and Rededication, at which 
Bishop Gardner will be the preacher. 

The final social event of the year will be the Cente- 
nary Fair on Wednesday and Thursday, November 5th 
and Gth. 

The Purpose of a Church 

A congregation of the Church of Christ does not 
exist merely to build itself an edifice, to beautify it with 
precious memorials, important as that is, and to gen- 
erously give to its upkeep and the support of its work, 
but to perform the primary duty of every Christian and 
member of the Church, namely, to worship God every 
Sunday in His Church and to learn to know and experi- 
ence the presence and power of His Risen Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Too many of our present-day Churches 
have all the outward and visible signs but little of the 
inward and spiritual grace. Institutions and organizations 
are necessary but they must not become the sole or pri- 
mary concern of the faithful. When they do, the Church 
may appear to man to be serving its true purpose — 
indeed, it may even be acclaimed for its glorious achieve- 
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ments — but at the hands of God it may serve little 
better than the Church of Sardis of which the author 
of the Revelation of St. John the Divine writes: “I know 
thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
art dead.” 

Looking Forward! 

It is good to look into the past and behold the 
precious foundations of our heritage which have been 
handed on to us by the loyalty and devotion of men of 
former days, but we should look backward only to look 
forward with unconquerable faith in Him who is able 
to do for us and in us and through us more than we 
desire or pray for. That this Church may be a Christ- 
centered fellowship and a living channel of His saving 
grace to men — that is our prayer for ourself and our 
Church as we begin another century of worship and 
service in His Name. 

Our Centenary Prayer 

In deep gratitude we remember before Thee, our 
Heavenly Father, all those faithful ones who during the 
past one hundred years have worshipped and served 
Thee in this Parish of Thy Holy Catholic Church. Through 
their loyalty, service and stewardship Thou hast acted, 
O Gracious Father, to plant and nurture this fellowship 
of Grace Church in our community. Keep us ever mindful 
of the rich heritage that Thou hast given us through 
Thy faithful servants of the generations of the past. 

As this Parish enters upon another century of the 
proclamation of the Gospel of Thy redeeming grace unto 
eternal life, through Thy Divine Son, Jesus Christ, may 
each and every one of us, who makes up this fellowship 
in Thee, be quickened and stirred up to his duties and 
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Opportunities as a member of the Body of Christ, Thy 
Church. 

May Thy divine indwelling engrave more deeply 
upon our minds and hearts the true and abiding purpose 
of Thy Church which is to wotship and glorify Thee, 
and to make known unto all men through Thy Word 
and Sacraments, the saving grace of Thy righteousness 
and love. 

Make us a fellowship in which each one of us is 
conscious of our pride-filled willfulness that keeps us 
apart from Thee. Give us a deeper sense, O Lord, of 
our utter need of Thee in these tragic days of human 
history, for as we come in faith before Thee with a full 
knowledge of our worthlessness and sin, we shall know 
the blessing of Thy redeeming and comforting grace 
which Thou hast given us through the Passion and Cross 
of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Grant us a deeper vision of the universal mission of 
Thy Church upon earth, so that we, as consecrated stew- 
ards, may be torch bearers and channels of Thy saving 
race to one another, to the youth of this froward gen- 
eration and to all Thy children unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

As Thou didst set the hearts of Thy Apostles on fire 
with the Resurrected Presence of Thy Son in days of 
old, so now may we all be enkindled with the presence 
and joy of Him who said: “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Harry James Knickle. 
Imprimatur 
Wallace John Gardner 
Bishop of New Jersey 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Music of the Church 


Mestc being such an important element 
of the worship services of the Church, one might expect 
that the Parish records would give a complete story of 
the ministry of music through the decades. Unfortunately 
for the writer of this chronicle, the sources of information 
relating to the music of the Parish are just as sparse and 
spotty as those on the activities of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and other organizations of the Parish. 


The first mention of music in our records occurs in 
the minutes of a Vestry meeting held on the ninth day 
of July, 1852, when Mr. Elias Lynch, a Vestryman, was 
appointed a committee of one, to secure Mr. Isaac Eno 
as chorister of Grace Church and was authorized to offer 
him $25.00 per annum for his services. Whether or not 
_ Mr. Eno accepted the position we do not know; his name 
is not mentioned again in the records and no further 
reference to music is made until nine months later, when 
on April Ist, 1853, the Vestry voted to engage a Miss 
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Green as pianist at $50.00 a year. These were the days 
before the erection of the first edifice on East Front 
Street, when the little congregation worshipped in the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church. 


About a year after the congregation had begun their 
worship services in the new Church edifice, we find the 
following reference to music in the records, under date 
of July 22nd, 1855: “The Vestry met after service and 
appointed Luke Lincoln and Richard Brantingham a com- 
mittee to wait on the Misses Woods to know why they 
were so delinquent in attendance to singing and playing 
the instrument.” Whether the instrument referred to 
in the above quotation was a piano or an organ, we do 
not know, but we can definitely say that Grace Church did 
have an organ by October 20th, for on that day the 
Vestry hired a Thompson Thorn in the double capacity 
of “sexton and blower of the organ at fifty cents a Sunday.” 


During the next eight years, days of struggle and 
confusion for the little Parish, when Rectors were coming 
and going as speedily as traveling salesmen, little atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the music of the worship 
services. During this entire period, no reference is made 
in the records to anything pertaining to the music of the 
Church. 


A revival of interest in the music began in 1864, 
when on August 7th of that year, Mr. George H. Merrill, 
a Vestryman, “appointed a committee of one to take sole 
charge of all matters pertaining to this branch of the 
Church,” was authorized to secure an organist immedi- 
ately. Whom Mr. Merrill hired we do not know, but 
she did not renew her contract after six months. 
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During the next few years, there were several or- 
ganists, including Miss Anna Carey, Miss Mary Stillman 
and a Mrs. Clark, none of whom stayed for any length 
of time. 

Although the Vestry always made provision for music 
of a sort, at least upon paper, it is quite evident that 
during the first eighteen years of the Church’s existence, 
the musical part of the services was pretty much of a 
“hit-and-miss” affair. The so-called choirs of this period 
were ‘rooster and hen” groups, who did their “crowing 
and cackling” to the accompaniment of a squeaky little 
organ played by organists who came and went every few 
months. The following quotation from the minutes of 
the Vestry meeting of January, 1870, may, in a measure, 
explain the migratory habits of these organists: “The 
payment of Mrs. Clark’s salary as organist of the Church 
was discussed and Dr. Fox, the Rector, was instructed 
to order a special collection on Sunday morning, 16th inst., 
proceeds of which over $10.00, the usual Sunday collec- 
tion, to be devoted to that purpose.” 

A few months before he left Plainfield to take up 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church in Brooklyn, Dr. Fox 
made a bold experiment in music, which might have helped 
to bring about the increased interest in the music of the 
worship services that seems to date from this time. On 
the occasion of the consecration of the Church edifice on 
East Front Street on March 21st, 1870, Dr. Fox arranged 
to have both the service of Holy Communion and that 
of Morning Prayer sung. For this purpose, he imported 
a Dr. Peck, organist of St. John’s Church, New York, and 
his choir of vested boys, along with the Rev. W. H. 
Cooke, Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New York, 
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one of the most outstanding singers of sacred music in 
the Church in America. Such a musical innovation must 
have been repugnant to most of the parishioners of that 
day who were without doubt quite Puritanical concern- 
ing matters of ritual, but the service was so highly praised 
by the local press that what might have resulted in dis- 
sension became a subject of much interest and favorable 
comment. 

The following hymn written by Miss Angelina Boyle, 
sister-in-law of Mahlon Vail, was sung as a processional 
at this service of consecration: 


I 
O Lord our God! Most Holy! 
To Thy great Name we raise, 
With gladness and thanksgiving 
Our solemn hymn of praise; 
Thy Majesty and Glory 
All mortal thought excel, 
Yet in an earthly Temple 
Thou dost vouchsafe to dwell. 


II 
We seek, O Lord, Thy blessing 
In this Thy chosen place, 
Here on Thy waiting people 
Pour Thine anointing grace; 
O make these walls salvation 
Thither be wanderers led, 
And unto all who hunger 
Give, Lord, the children’s bread. 
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Ii 
Here, where new life beginneth 
Bathed in baptismal dew, 
May youth be duly nurtured, 
May age its strength renew; 
Here unto life eternal 
May many souls be born, 
Here, Lord, upraise the fallen 
Here comfort hearts that mourn. 


IV 
Christ is our sure foundation 
Christ is our Cornerstone 
And all our work is builded 
On Him and Him alone; 
Here fit Thy sons and daughters 
Prophet and Priest Divine, 
Hereafter in Thy Kingdom 
As living stones to shine. 


Vv 
Come, O Thou Blessed Spirit, 
Our Faith and love increase 
And may this Church and household 
Henceforth abide in peace; 
O Lord our God, Thrice Holy, 
Forever and the same, 
The hosts of grace and glory 
Unite to sing Thy name. 
We sang this hymn to the tune of “Lancashire” as a processional 
at the Hundredth Anniversary Service of Commemoration and Re- 


dedication on November 2nd, 1952, and also as an Offertory at a 
previous Service of Thanksgiving on Sunday afternoon, May, 25th. 
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In the next year, 1871, a choir was formed around 
Mr. William R. Cock, Captain James Parker and Mr. 
Samuel Huntington, with a Mrs. Driggs as organist. Mr. 
Cock, who was to remain with the choir for more than 
forty years, twenty-five of which he acted as choirmaster, 
did more toward the development of music in Grace 
Church than any other individual. 

After the resignation of Mrs. Driggs in 1873, Mr. 
Lewis H. Moore became organist and remained with the 
Church for eight years. During his term of office, the 
nucleus of the choir was made up of Mr. Cock, Mr. 
David E. Titsworth, Mrs. Asa Collier, Miss Gussie Runyon 
and Mrs. B. H. Mumford. 

Under the next organist, Mrs. William A. Freeman, 
some further forward steps were taken. Her first im- 
provement was the introduction of a choir of mixed 
voices, including boys and girls, to take the place of the 
single quartet of former years. In 1889, the choir of 
Grace Church was vested for the first time, but not 
before the matter had developed into a heated Parish 
debate. A few parishioners, including a Junior Warden 
by the name of E. B. Clark, who thought that vested 
choirs smacked too much of “‘popery,” strongly objected 
to this innovation. To us of this day who are used to 
seeing Churches whose origins are definitely Puritanical 
and Calvanistic, adopting all sorts of ritual, the discussion 
referred to above may seem like “a tempest in a teapot,” 
but one must remember that vested choirs in the Church 
in America were comparatively new in 1889, the first 
such choir being introduced in 1851 by Trinity Church, 
New York, on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to that Parish. 
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One may get some idea of the quality of Mrs. Free- 
man's musical leadership from the following appraisal 
made by the local paper on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Service of the Parish held on January 13th, 
1902. “The full-vested choir sang magnificently. In 
the litany hymn, ‘Saviour When in Dust to Thee,’ Miss 
Cornelia Miller, soprano, and William Tallamy, tenor, 
rendered solos and in the brilliant offertory anthem, ‘The 
Heavens Are Telling,’ there was a trio part taken by 
Miss Miller, Mr. Tallamy, and Arthur Freeman, bass. 
Miss Beatrice Miner, alto, Miss Miller and Mr. Tallamy 
also rendered solos in the ‘Agnus Dei,’ as arranged by 
King Hall in C.” 

After giving the Church twenty-five years of faithful 
service, Mrs. Freeman retired in 1906 and was succeeded 
by Mr. William E. MacClymont, who, although staying 
for only three years, raised the standard of the music 
of this Parish to one of the highest levels achieved in its 
whole history. 

In 1909, a young Englishman, S. Frederick Smith, 
took over the leadership of the music of the Church, 
coming to Grace Church from the Church of St. Simeon 
and St. Jude in Philadelphia. One of his first moves 
was to abolish the choir of mixed voices and inau- 
gurate a choir of boys and men. From this point on, 
Grace Church has always endeavored to maintain a boys’ 
choir, with more or less success, according to the ability 
of the organist for such exacting work where a choir 
school is not supported. Mr. Smith was not only a 
capable organist, but a successful choirmaster who 
showed much interest in and understanding of boys. Dur- 
ing his tenure, the Church maintained under his leader- 
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ship a summer camp for choir boys. The cause of Mr. 
Smith’s resignation is an interesting commentary on the 
majority of the Vestry of that day. When Mr. Smith 
requested a raise in salary, having had only one insig- 
nificant raise in eight years, the Vestry retorted by saying 
that his work was not up to standard. One wonders if 
the quality of his work would have been questioned, 
had not the matter of salary been raised. 


In 1919, Mr. Easton S. Bacon took the position 
vacated by the resignation of Mr. Smith. He continued 
the choir of men and boys instituted by Mr. Smith, and 
did an exceptionally fine job, devoting a full measure of 
his time and ability to the work. One innovation made 
by Mr. Bacon was the inauguration of an annual choir 
service in which the personnel of the choir had full charge 
of selecting the anthems, canticles and hymns. At this 
service, awards were made to the boys for attendance, 
proficiency and outstanding development throughout the 
year. Due to ill health and much to the regret of the 
Vestry, Mr. Bacon retired after five years of faithful 
service. The following appreciation of this service is 
recorded: “That the Vestry hereby record its satisfaction 
with the work of Mr. Bacon during the time that he has 
been organist and choirmaster of the Church; that the 
Vestry appreciates that he has not limited himself to the 
letter of his contract, but has been unsparing of his time 
and effort; and that the thanks of the Vestry are hereby 
tendered to Mr. Bacon for his faithful services.” 


For one year between the resignation of Mr. Eastman 
Bacon and the arrival of Mr. G. Stewart Cash, Mr. Harry 
Elmendorf was organist and choirmaster. 
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Mr. Cash conducted the music of the Church for 
four years. He came to this Parish from St. Mark’s 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, a position of considerable im- 
portance, to which he went from the Episcopal Church 
in Rye, New York, a place famous for its music. Al- 
though during the last year of his stay at Grace Church, 
Mr. Cash was incapacitated by a serious illness, his lead- 
ership in the music of the Church was greatly appreciated 
and during the years of his active participation, the choir 
was maintained at a high level. 

The next organist and choirmaster of the Parish was 
an English-trained musician, Mr. Frederick R. M. Coles. 
He proved to be an extremely efficient choirmaster and a 
competent organist who developed a smoothly running 
choir. Mr. Coles was the highest paid organist in the one 
hundred years of Grace Church, and managed to spend at 
least $6,000.00 a year on the music, while the Church was 
tunning a substantial yearly deficit. Although proficient 
in his field, Coles had a pet aversion to Rectors and their 
prerogatives. His services to the Parish were terminated 
at the end of 1934, when he refused to take a decrease 
in salary, a necessity brought about by the depression, at 
least so the official record states and one is inclined to 
believe it, considering the amount of the debt on the 
Parish at that time. 

In the next organist and choirmaster, John Harms, 
Grace Church had a loyal and devoted servant. Mr. 
Harms came to this Parish from an instructorship in the 
famous boys’ school, St. Paul’s, Concord, New Hampshire. 
During his eight years as organist and choirmaster, Mr. 
Harms succeeded in maintaining a fine choir of boys and 
men, but above all was very successful with his special 
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musical services during his last three years. With the 
assistance of outstanding soloists, some of whom were 
Metropolitan stars, the choir presented to large and appre- 
ciative congregations such outstanding musical classics 
as Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion, Bach’s 
Cantata 159 and Verdi’s Requiem. 

In compliance with the present Rector’s request in 
1938, Mr. Harms began and developed a choir of Church 
School girls to lead in the singing of the early Church 
School services. Although one of the most poorly paid 
Organists Grace Church has had, he was one of the very 
best, if not the best. After eight years of faithful service, 
Mr. Harms resigned to accept a position in New York, 
where he has been most successful in developing his own 
chorus which has presented programs both in Town 
Hall and Carnegie Hall. 

Following Mr. Harms’ resignation in 1942, Miss 
Dorothy Helmick became organist and choir director of 
the Parish, serving until 1946, when she was married to 
the Rev. Gordon Lyall, a former student assistant of 
this Parish. 

During the next four years, Mr. Richard T. White, 
an organist and choirmaster of considerable experience 
was in charge of the music of the Church. During his 
first year, he inaugurated the choir operettas, which be- 
came an annual event participated in by both the boys’ 
and girls’ choirs. In 1950, Mr. White left Grace Church 
Parish to become the organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

During the past two years, the organist and choir- 
master has been Mr. Richard Maurice Peek, a student 
of the College of Sacred Music, Union Theological Semi- 
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nary, New York. With all the experience and available 
time at his command, Mr. Peek has endeavored to main- 
tain a choir of boys and men. During the centenary year, 
a series of three musical programs was presented under 
his direction, the first for organ and strings, the second 
an organ recital by Mr. Vernon de Tar, organist of the 
Church of the Ascension, and the third Faure’s Requiem 
for harp, violin, choir and organ with New York sololists. 


In May (1952), Mr. Peek left Plainfield for ‘“‘Dixie- 
land” where he will be the organist and choir director of 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Our present organist and choirmaster is Associate 
Professor Frederick P. Fernsler, whom the Rector ap- 
pointed only a few weeks ago. Mr. Fernsler is a musician 
of excellent training and wide experience, from whom I 
expect much. I am sure that he who writes the second 
century of the history of Grace Church will have every 
reason to give Professor Fernsler a prominent place among 
the outstanding organists and choir directors of this 
Parish. 

Choir 

The following are the members of our choir in this 
centenary year 1952: BOYS: David Adams, John Ander- 
son, Daniel Clement, Ronald Drake, Edward Eberstadt, 
Theodore Fulton, Harry Gary, George Hettrick, Allan 
Hinman, Noel Hinman, Carl Karkutt, Michael Kytan, 
Lloyd Lewan, Timothy Lubsen, David Mallery, James 
McLean, Peter Randall, John Rodgers, H. Wright Sto- 
ver III, Robert Stryker, Edward Woike. MEN: Messrs. 
Philip McLaughlin, John Iler, James Iler, Paul Troth, 
Paul Lewan, John Harding, Robert Helmer, Edwin Boyer, 
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H. C. Holdridge. GIRLS: Misses Carol Barton, Gretchen 
Buckelmueller, Virginia Van Eck, Jeanette Mills. 


Church School Choir 


The following girls have sung in our Church School 
Choir during our centenary year 1952: Susan Sampson, 
Mary Day, Anne Day, Susan Ghriskey, Marjorie Miller, 
Anne Lattin, Ann Timpson, Lorinne Fargo, Gretchen 
Buckelmueller, Jeanette Mills, Virginia Van Eck, Sandra 
Allanson. 

Organs 


Grace Church had four organs during the first 
hundred years of its history. We do not know just when 
the first organ was bought, but we do know from the 
records that the Church had an organ on October 30th, 
1856, for at the Vestry meeting on that day one Thompson 
Thorn was elected as sexton and “organ blower’ for 
fifty cents a week. 

The second organ, costing $1,500.00 was installed 
in the Church in the autumn of 1872, while the little 
edifice was still located on Front Street. Speaking of this 
new instrument, in 1873 Mr. Rodman says: “It’s an in- 
strument of considerable power and sweetness and we 
are grateful to the Ladies’ Aid Society for this fine gift.” 

The third organ was installed in 1899. It was a 
two-manual instrument manufactured by Ruben Midmer 
and Son at a cost of $4,000.00. Mr. William R. Cock 
had much to do with the procurement of this third organ. 
Mr. Bauman Lowe, a well-known organist of that day, 
had this to say about the new Midmer when he played 
it at the time of its installment: “I consider the organ in 
Grace Church Parish one of the best organs that it has 
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been my good fortune to play; the dignified massive tone 
of the full organ and the characteristic voicing of the 
various stops are most beautiful.” 


Our Present Organ 

Our present Cassavant was installed in 1927 by expert 
Wilfrid Lavalee, at a cost of about $24,000.00, replacing 
the Midmer organ that served us about twenty-eight years. 

Many pipes from that organ were incorporated in 
the new organ. The present organ contains thirty-five 
stops of different voices and types, forming a perfect 
ensemble. It is divided into four divisions, three manuals 
and a pedal organ. There are 2,395 pipes, the largest 
Pipe is fifteen inches by fifteen inches and is eighteen feet 
long and weighs 800 pounds. The smallest one is no 
more than three-eighths of an inch long and weighs 
about one ounce. 

Some pipes are made out of wood, such as cypress, 
pine, cherry, birch and many other kinds. Others are 
made of pure tin, lead and tin, and zinc and lead. Some 
of the reed pipes are made out of bronze, phosphore, 
brass, etc. 

The console across the sanctuary has three keyboards 
and is called the nerve center of the organ. All the con- 
tacts in the console are made of silver. Here again many 
kinds of hardwood are used such as oak, mahogany, 
maple and ebony. : 

The organist has for his use some ninety-seven dif- 
ferent controls to help him govern the thirty-five voices. 
He has a combination system that helps him to harmonize 
the quality of the different voices and also the volume 
of the tones. The wind for the organ is supplied by a 
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large blower remotely located and is operated by a 
three-horsepower motor. 


Carillon 


Our beautiful carillon, one of the finest and oldest 
in the country, a product of Gillette and Johnson, Croy- 
don, England, was installed in the tower in 1923. It 
consists of twenty-three bells, tuned to two chromatic 
octaves, covering the range of the human voice. The 
bells are hung stationary from a steel framework and the 
clappers are connected by a system of wires and trans- 
mission bars to the clavier, upon which the carillonneur 
plays. In weight the bells are of “B” grade, ranging 
from seventy pounds, the smallest, to 2,296 pounds, 
the largest. 


At the time of installation this carillon was played 
by one of the world’s outstanding carillonneurs, Mr. 
Percival Price of Ottawa, Canada. The famous Dr. 
Kamiel Lefevre has played the carillon on two occasions, 
once in 1924 and again in June during our centenary 
year, when he delighted the people of our community 
with a most beautiful concert. 

Grace Church has had four carillonneurs during the 
last twenty-nine years. The first was Horace Kipe, the 
second Wallace McKay, the third William Brown, who 
played for over twenty years, and our present carillon- 
neur is Paul R. Lewan, who was only fifteen years old 
when he began to play the bells in 1946. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Church School 


\ \ HEN Grace Church was founded, the 
Sunday School or Church School, as we now call it, was 
still a new institution in the Church in America. The 
idea of the Sunday School was first conceived by Robert 
Raikes, an Evangelical layman, of Gloucester, England, 
in 1780. In the absence of public education, he sought 
to give poor children training in the three R’s and the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion by the means of 
' paid teachers on the only day, Sunday, when these children 
were free. Although opposed at first by the clergy, who 
considered such activity on Sunday a desecration of the 
Sabbath, these schools spread with rapidity in the old 
country and when introduced into America in 1791 
through the Philadelphia Society for the Promoting of 
Sunday Schools, they were so readily and universally 
received that most Protestant Churches had developed 
by 1852 some type of Sunday School. 
The Sunday School of Grace Church began in the 
new Church edifice on East Front Street in 1854, two 
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years after the founding of the Parish. The parochial 
report in the Diocesan Journal of 1856 describes Grace 
Church School as having an enrollment of ten catechumens 
(pupils) and no lay catechists. By 1861, five years later, 
the enrollment had increased to sixty children who were 
taught by nine lay teachers, four men and five women. 
One of the most interesting things about the Sunday 
School of this Parish in those early days was the mag- 
nitude of its library. Beginning with one hundred vol- 
umes in 1856, the library grew until, in 1872, it had 450 
volumes. Evidently, as new methods were introduced 
into the Church School, these books were discarded for 
more up-to-date material. Had this library been pre- 
served, we would have today at least one means of 
appraising the kind of religious education given to the 
young people of that period. 

It may not be a truism to say that ‘the Church of 
tomorrow depends upon the children of today,” but this 
saying proved itself in the case of Grace Church. As I 
peruse the records of the first twenty years of this Parish, 
I cannot but feel that had it not been for the efforts of 
those people who gave themselves in worthy measure to 
the religious training of the children of the Parish, the 
little congregation might not have weathered the stren- 
uous years of its adolescence. Statistics may be notoriously 
boring, but right here they give us one picture of the 
Parish in the decade of the “sixties’’ worth recalling. Al- 
though a considerable number of the adult members of 
the Church in these days dissipated their energies in 
squabbling about the fitness of the location of the little 
Church edifice and in making excuses for not attending 
worship services (too much dust in the summer, too much 
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ice in the winter and too much mud in the spring and 
autumn), the Sunday School continued to grow. It might 
sound like a fallacious conclusion, but to my mind, it is 
not too much of an overstatement to say that had it not 
been for the interest of the children and the loyalty of 
those concerned with their religious training, there might 
not be any Parish of Grace Church today. 

After the removal of the first Church building from 
its original site on East Front Street to a new location on 
Sixth and Sycamore Streets in 1876, the Sunday School 
registration was increased considerably by the return to 
the fold of the children of those who would not hazard 
the mud and dust of the journey across the tracks to the 
Front Street Church. During the “eighties,” the Sunday 
School, along with the adult congregation, expanded as 
Episcopalian families from New York, Philadelphia and 
some north New Jersey towns moved into Plainfield and 
settled in the area near by the Church. The high-water 
mark of enrollment for the last century was reached in 
1889 when the Sunday School was made up of 190 boys 
and girls with a complement of twenty-eight teachers. 

Reports by the curate in the year books of 1899 and 
1900 give some interesting information on the Sunday 
School at the end of the last century. The following 
excerpts from these reports give us a pretty good picture 
of the course materials, teaching methods and adminis- 
tration of the Sunday School of that day: ‘The infant, 
primary and Parish Bible classes are all studying the life 
and teachings of our Lord this year. A change has been 
made in the Main School. The subject chosen is the 
Creed, with Mr. Oberley’s ‘Lessons on the Prayer Book 
Catechism’ as a basis of instruction. After the opening 
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exercises, in which the whole school takes part, the 
teachers are given twenty minutes for their part of the 
work. The classes of the Main School are then assembled 
and for twenty minutes instructed by the superintendent. 
The attempt to simplify the lessons and the introduction 
of blackboard exercises have been appreciated. The 
attempt to bring the lessons within reach of the laziest 
boy has necessarily failed to satisfy the ardor of the 
older girls. Additional lessons have been supplied for 
them and among the younger classes a systematic effort 
is being made to see that all the children know the 
catechism. 


“The Sunday School library is now in excellent 
working order and giving a great deal of enjoyment to 
the children. Last year our librarian, Mr. Albert King, 
devoted a great deal of time and effort to this part of 
our work. The praise accorded his work by the trained 
head of the Public Library was gratifying to hear.” 


Some of the laymen who were officers and teachers 
in the Church School during this period were Henry L. 
Finch, F. R. Stevens, Charles P. Bull, J. E. Erickson, Miss 
Julia Borden, Paul Whitall, Clinton S. Crane, Mrs. J. P. 
Taylor, Lawrence Tweedy, Oliver Hill, Mellick Tweedy, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Miss C. L. Hyatt, Miss Ida Fountain, 
Miss Florence Hill, Miss Florence Tweedy, Mr. C. A. 
Brooks, Mr. Charles Varden, Mr. Albert Ford, Miss 
Herbert, Miss Helen Pfender, Miss Mary G. Waring, 
Miss Clarina B. Morgan, Mrs. W. H. Sterling, Miss Julia 
Borsen, Miss Grace A. Crane, Miss Mary Hill, Miss Emma 
Peterson, Miss Isabel Duncan, Miss Mary Rodman, Miss 
Rachael Coe, Mrs. G. H. Squires and Mrs. Francis G. 
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Moore who was unusually successful with a young men’s 
Bible class. 

Evidently, the work of the Church School in those 
days was not delegated to a few paid teachers. It was 
considered a responsibility of the whole Parish family. 
Outstanding laymen and women including members of 
the Vestry actually shared in directing and carrying on the 
work. These people did not assume the role of absentee 
adviser as in these later days, but made their impact on 
the youth of the Church at that time by their personal 
contact and example in the classroom and at worship 
Services. 

In discussing the Church School of this period with 
some of my older parishioners, many of them referred 
to the delightful Sunday School excursions held annually 
in the month of July. Just when these Outings were 
inaugurated and when they were discontinued, we do 
not know, but they were in vogue during the “gay 
nineties,’ and one of our present-day parishioners, Mrs. 
Orville G. Waring, who used to attend them as a member 
of the Sunday School, has given us the following inter- 
esting description: 

“In our family, excitement reigned when the day 
approached for the Sunday School excursion. When I 
first attended them, I was at the age when I wore a pique 
dress and guimpe which was immaculate at the start and 
rather more than messy ‘at the end of a perfect day.’ I 
was still enjoying those excursions when I had graduated 
to a skirt and jacket with a false front instead of a whole 
shittwaist. I remember how we used to take along a 
shoebox of sandwiches which was always opened and the 
contents finished just after the long, long train rounded 
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the curve at Elizabethport, where, by sticking your head 
out of the window (cinders coming in thick and there- 
fore not helping the pique dress), you tried to see both 
the engine and the last car. As we neared North Asbury, 
a heated argument arose as to whether we should get off 
there or go on to the end of the line, but no matter where 
we got off, we raced and scrambled for the front seats 
on the open-air trolley cars. It was exciting. Only a 
few amusements, the merry-go-round, roller coaster, 
toboggan and ferris wheel (that three times around for 
ten cents) remain in my memory, but I do recall that 
I never caught the brass ring. 

“A member of my family has helped me to recollect 
the pony rides, sticky popcorn, a ride on Wesley Lake 
and bathing. (A bathhouse including a striped bathing 
suit for 25 cents.) The places to bathe were Fifth Avenue 
and First Avenue and a rule of our family was ‘If you 
let go of the rope, no more bathing.’ 

“T recall very clearly that Mr. Henry L. Finch, then 
treasurer of the Church School and now a Warden of 
St. James Church, New York City, was very active in 
managing these excursions. I wrote to him for some 
information and following are some excerpts from his 
reply: 

“Tt surely was good to get your very nice letter 
which I read with a great deal of interest and pleasure 
and it certainly brought back thoughts of no end of 
happy days for which I am grateful. In thinking back 
through my years at Grace Church, I can remember the 
little Church when it stood on the corner of Sixth Street 
looking toward what is now known as Watchung Avenue. 
After I had finished my prep school days, I became inter- 
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ested in Grace Church Sunday School in more or less 
of an inactive way. Later on, I was treasurer and had a 
little more to do with the Sunday School’s general activi- 
ties, the most important of which perhaps was the annual 
excursion to Asbury Park in July. I do remember quite 
well those excursion days when Grace Church joined with 
the Crescent Avenue, Bethel Chapel, St. Stephens, Holy 
Cross and Heavenly Rest Churches in making all the 
atrangements with the railroad, picking the date, etc. 
Each one paid its proportionate share of the expense. 
It was always an outstanding and big day for the 
children. ... Some years it was necessary to have two 
sections or it may have been two engines or an extra 
long train in order to take care of the large turnout... . 
As I recall, part of my job was to go along through the 
train with a Mr. Gavett (I think that was his name) of 
the Crescent Avenue Church, who was actually in charge 
of the Sunday Schools’ side. The Central Railroad con- 
ductor was also with us, and as you can imagine, it took 
us quite a time to get through the long train, exchanging 
passes which had been given out to the children by their 
different schools, for railroad tickets. (Sunday School 
personnel were free; adults of families, $1.00.) 


EXCURSION 


Crescent Avenue, Grace, St. Stephens, Heavenly Rest, 
Holy Cross and Bethel Chapel Sunday Schools. 


Pass DOROTHY FLEMING 


Plainfield to Asbury Park, 
Stopping at Netherwood and Long Branch 
Thursday, July the 16th, 1903. 


Leave Plainfield, 8 A. M. SCHOLAR’S TICKET. 
Asbury Park, 6:30 P.M. Forfeited if Transferred. 
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diately, he introduced several worth-while innovations 
in administration. The hour of meeting was changed 
from three o’clock in the afternoon to nine-thirty in the 
morning, the name of the school was changed from Grace 
Church Sunday School to Grace Church School, profes- 
sional teachers were put in charge of the Primary and 
Kindergarten Departments, biweekly checkups were made 
of absentee pupils and the interest of parents solicited. 


Through his initiative and hard work, Mr. Gribbon 
had by 1926 raised the standard of the school and increased 
its enrollment to 232, the highest registration in the 
history of the Parish to that date. During this period 
a new emphasis was placed on study of the Prayer Book. 
A Bishop’s Gold Medal was offered as an award to the 
pupil of the school making the highest mark in a diocesan 
examination on the Book of Common Prayer. In 1926, 
Mitchell Trabilsy of Grace Church was the recipient of 
this medal. 


A “thorn in the side” of the leadership of the school 
in these days was the disloyalty of the “two percent 
Episcopalians” who, for social reasons, preferred to send 
their children to a Sunday School outside the fellowship 
of Grace Church. 


In 1928, the Rev. Herbert Craig, curate, took over 
the superintendency of the school and continued in this 
capacity for three years. He added to the program of 
the school: a meeting of the school each Sunday through- 
out the summer; a session for instruction on Missions 
each Friday during Lent; and a Sunday Bible Class for 
young men. Evidently, then as now, the ethical instruc- 
tions did not persuade the boys that buttons from the 
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pew cushions were not legal tender for the collection 
plates. 

In 1932, a mathematics teacher in the local high 
school succeeded Mr. Craig as superintendent. Although 
the young man was a competent teacher in his field, he 
had little training in religious education and less knowl- 
edge of the Church. Although the success of a Sunday 
School depends more upon the religious attitude of the 
family and its loyalty to the Church than upon the ca- 
pacity of any superintendent, a leader with loyalty to and 
knowledge of the Church and its teachings is an indis- 
pensable factor for a successful school. 


In 1937, when the Church School had fallen to the 
lowest mark in its history, the new Rector took over 
charge of the religious education program of the Parish 
and made several stimulating changes in the curriculum 
and administration of the school. ‘‘The St. James Lessons,” 
a graded course for grades one to nine, were introduced; 
a worship service in the Church was arranged for the 
grades from four to twelve each Sunday and a choir of 
girls to lead in the singing at this service was formed. 


Five years later the Upper and Lower Schools had 
to meet at different times due to insufficient classrooms. 
The meeting hour for the five lower grades was set at 
eleven o'clock, thus giving the parents of the youngest 
children an opportunity to worship while their offspring 
were receiving religious instruction. A Nursery class 
for the tiny ones from three to four years of age was 
also formed at this time. A worship service was arranged 
each Sunday for grades one, two and three in the audi- 
torium where an altar was set up. This service has always 
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been taken during the last fifteen years by the curate, 
a lay reader or a theological student. A weekday Lenten 
service for all the boys and girls of the Church School 
and their parents was added to the school program. Some 
of the other improvements made during these days were 
the acquisition of nursery and kindergarten equipment, 
the substitution of religious books of various age levels 
for the traditional metal pin awards for perfect attendance, 
and the supplanting of the paid professional teachers by 
devoted members of the Church, a goodly number of 
whom have professional training. 


Looking forward to the future, our outstanding 
needs are: (1) A more definite and enthusiastic interest 
on the part of all the parents of the Church family in the 
religious training of their boys and girls; (2) a greater 
supply of substitute teachers and teachers in training; 
(3) an increased number of classrooms with better equip- 
ment. 


We are also conscious of the need of our teachers 
for an opportunity to discuss their problems with one 
another and with teachers of other schools. Our plans 
for next year will in some measure take care of this 
need. However, regardless of all we do, the success and 
value of the Church School depends upon the loyalty 
and devotion of the parents. The religious education of 
our youth must be family centered. 


The present teachers and assistants of the Church 
School (in this Centenary Year) are Mrs. Emily R. Chil- 
ders, Miss Frances Timpson, Miss Ellenor Kinch, Miss 
Trina Buckelmueller, Mrs. John Watson, Miss Susan Tor- 
bush, Miss Bette Clarkson, Miss Ethel Wilson, Mrs. 
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Jessica Apgat, Mrs. Henry H. Lowrie, Miss Jeanette 
Jarema, Mr. Robert Helmer, Miss Martilla Adamson, Miss: 
Muriel Miller, Mr. Paul R. Lewan, Mrs. H. H. Buckel- 
mueller, Mr. William W. Clarkson, Jr., Miss Caroline 
Kuentz, Mr. L. G. M. Timpson and Miss Doris Holdridge. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Parish Organizations 


Altar Guild 


Ais Altar Society was organized in 1895 
shortly after the erection of the present Church edifice. 
Previous to the formulation of this group, the Rector 
commissioned certain faithful women of the Parish from 
time to time to take care of the Communion vessels, the 
linens and the simple altar hangings. Mrs. Lewis G. 
Timpson recalls taking the Communion vessels across 
the street from the Church to her home on East Sixth 
Street where they were cleansed and polished and returned 
in time for the next Communion Service. Mrs. F. O. 
Herring, adept with the needle, was especially charged 
to care for the embroidered hangings. 

_ The first chairman of the Society was Mrs. Howard 
Tracy (1895-96) and the first secretary-treasurer was Miss 
Roberta L. Bass; the second chairman was Mrs. Lewis G. 
Timpson (1896-97) and Miss Elaine Bassett was vice- 
chairman during the same period. Mrs. E. L. Finch took 
over from Mrs. Timpson and served until 1918 with 
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unbroken faithfulness and love for Christ and His Church. 
The following are some of the officers since that time: 
Chairmen, Mrs. Willis A. West (1919-26); Mrs. E. Vicars 
Stevenson (1927-29); Mrs. Ferris S. Hetherington (1929- 
31); Mrs. Edna Baumgarten (1932); Mrs. Arthur Wharton- 
Bickley (1933-41); Mrs. J. Rex Shoemaker (1942-45); 
Mrs. Guy H. Rentsler (1946-48); Mrs. Thomas R. Preston 
(1949); Mrs. Harry James Knickle (1950-51); Miss Gerda 
Lundborg (1952). 

This brief article on the Altar Guild would not be 
complete without mentioning two other persons who have 
given long and faithful service to the Church through 
this society, namely, Miss S. Lena Bass, who held the office 
of treasurer for more than fourteen years and Mrs. J. 
Frank Raymond, who served as secretary during two dif- 
ferent periods in the history of the Guild for more than 
twenty-seven years in all. 


In closing, we recall the following regulation on 
attendance promulgated during the leadership of Mrs. 
Finch: “Any member, absent from any meeting of the 
Society, except for illness or some other emergency in 
the family, shall pay a fine of ten cents for each absence.” 
This regulation might be revived with profit, not only 
for the Altar Guild, but for the members of the Parish 
and for all Episcopalians in the Church at large. A 
Rotarian pays a penalty when he is absent from a meeting. 
Why not members of the Church? 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


It was on October 16th, 1871, that the General Con- 
vention of the Church at its meeting in the city of Balti- 
more, gave permission to the Board of Missions to organize 
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a Woman’s Society, an auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 
for the purpose of uniting the many different societies 
which then existed in different Dioceses. Four years 
later in November, 1875, the new national secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss Mary Emery, wrote to the Rev. 
Erskine M. Rodman, then Rector of Grace Church, asking 
if she might come to Plainfield to speak of the purpose 
and work of this new organization which was then being 
formed in many Dioceses. When Miss Emery was asked 
to come to Plainfield, Mrs. Oliver B. Tweedy offered her 
house for the meeting. Mr. Rodman presided and intro- 
duced Miss Emery, who made such an interesting address 
that a second meeting was held in the home of Mrs. 
Chancellor Williamson of Elizabeth, to consider more 
fully the formation of a diocesan branch. 


On January 6th, 1876, a formal meeting was held in 
New Brunswick at which Bishop Scarborough presided 
and the organization was completed. Mrs. Scarborough 
was elected president but being unable to serve, Mrs. 
Dexter Tiffany was chosen in her place. The official title 
of the organization was “The New Jersey Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions” and the 
clearly stated purpose was “‘to interest all women in the 
missionary, social and educational work of the Church 
and to encourage increased offerings for the spread of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 


In May, 1876, the first annual meeting was held 
at St. Mary’s, Burlington, and although the Auxiliary had 
been but a few months in existence, thirteen Parishes in- 
cluding Grace Church, Plainfield, reported work done 
and sixteen others signified their intention of joining. 
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It would not be an overstatement to say that the Grace 
Church Branch is the oldest in the Diocese of New Jersey. 

In 1876, Elizabeth Tiffany, who had been president 
of the diocesan organization since its inception and also 
chairman of the Grace Church Branch, made a stirring 
speech at the annual meeting of the diocesan group in 
Trenton, in which she pleaded for the support of the 
clergy for this new work. The following quotation from 
her address on that occasion is interesting: “Kind rectors, 
admit us, hear us; patiently interest your people in our 
work, and the day will come when you will acknowledge, 
that in helping others less favored, your parishes will have 
received a rich blessing in return, in increased activity 
and enlarged benevolences.” 

In these early days the officers of both the parochial 
and diocesan organizations remained in office as long as 
they possibly could. Although Mrs. Tiffany only served 
two years as president of the Diocesan Auxiliary, her suc- 
cessor, Mrs. S. A. Clark, was diocesan chairman for thirty- 
one years and our own Miss Elizabeth Tweedy served as 
diocesan secretary from 1880 to 1889 and as treasurer from 
1889 to 1918. 

Mrs. S. K. Monroe, loyal and devoted parishioner 
of Grace Church, was not with the Auxiliary in these 
early days, but became an officer in 1902 and gave to the 
diocesan group, until her death in 1925, her whole- 
hearted devotion and fine intellectual gifts, leaving an 
influence upon all who knew her. 

The following are some of the leaders of the Grace 
Church Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary during the last 
seventy-five years: Mrs. Dexter Tiffany, Miss Isabel 
Tweedy, Miss Elizabeth R. Cock, Mrs. S. K. Monroe, 
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Mrs. C. G. Emil Larsson, Mrs. Noah C. Barnhart, Mrs. 
J. S. Hanson, Miss S. Lena Bass, Mrs. Orville G. Waring, 
Mrs. Paul B. Welles, Mrs. Roger B. Hall, Mrs. Albert 
Leeds Stillman, Mrs. Jansen H. Preston and Mts. Wayne 
J. Holman, Jr. 

At present the official title of this organization is 
the Grace Church Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of New Jersey which is an auxiliary to the 
Presiding Bishop and National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. This 
change of name took place when the Board of Missions 
was reorganized at the time of the formulation of the 
National Council in 1919. 

The purpose of every Parish branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is to regularly gather together the women of 
the local Church to engage in prayer, worship, study and 
work for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom in the com- 
munity, the state, the nation and the world at large. Our 
purpose now is no different than that of seventy-seven 
years ago, but never in the history of the Church has the 
need for loyalty and devotion on the part of the women 
of the Church been greater than it is today. 

The mother of the present Auxiliary was the Parish 
Guild, of which the Auxiliary was a missionary com- 
mittee before 1919, and the grandmother of our present 
Auxiliary was the Parish Ladies’ Aid Society, in which 
there was also a missionary committee. If we can use 
the term “auxiliary” to denote all the women’s work of 
the Parish during the last one hundred years, I would 
say that the record of the women of this Parish for 
service to the Parish Church, the community, the Diocese, 
the Church in the nation and the world at large has been 
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outstanding. It would take a complete volume to record 
all their good works performed in the service of Christ 
and His Church. The writer expresses his deep gratitude 
to Grace Church women with whom it has been his 
pleasure to work during the last fifteen years and also 
to those magnificent women of the past generations, 


unknown to him, who have done so much for Christ and 
His Church. 


As we look toward the future, we might very well 
heed these words of Elizabeth Tiffany recorded in her 
annual diocesan report of May 17th, 1877: “What new 
avenues of usefulness God will open in the future, will 
depend upon our willingness to follow in His leanings. 
We need the eye of faith and the heart of love, first to 
discern and then embrace each opportunity to advance 
His Kingdom. Today we separate for a season of rest. 
When we meet in the autumn to resume our work, may 
it be with a deep appreciation of the words used by a 
faithful missionary who said, referring to the cause so 
dear to his heart, ‘The time is short and the King’s business 
requireth haste. ” 


The Helping Hand Society 


This group was begun in 1887. The earliest record 
of its officers and members is that of 1898 when Mrs. 
W. T. Pelletier was president, Miss Marjorie Coe, vice- 
president, Miss Clarina Morgan, treasurer, and Miss Helen 
Pfender, secretary. There was also an advisory com- 
mittee made up of Mrs. D. T. Van Buren and Miss 
Elizabeth R. Cock. In this year the society had twenty- 
five active members and an average attendance of ten. 
During this period the society raised a considerable amount 
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of money toward the purchasing of a new Midmer organ 
for the Church which was installed in 1899, and also 
made a donation to the Acorn Society toward the liqui- 
dation of the mortgage debt. 


In 1900, The Helping Hand was absorbed into 
the Women’s Guild of the Parish and functioned as 
a committee of that group until 1918 when it was 
reorganized as a Parish society independent of the 
Guild. The following are some of its leaders since its 
reactivation: Mrs. Florence B. Hicks, Mrs. R. M. Shep- 
herd, Miss Louise Egan and Miss Eleanor Loyd. This 
group of women have rendered missionary, charitable 
and parochial service far beyond anything that might 
be expected from its few members. During the last ten 
years it shared in the nave floor project, the nave lanterns 
project, a memorial to those who gave their lives in the 
service of our country during the second World War, 
and more recently it has given to the Parish House 
Renovation and Extension project in a measure generous 
for the size of the group. 


Men’s Association 


The first men’s group of the Parish was formed in 
the autumn of 1904 under the leadership of the eighth 
Rector, the Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson. Its initial officers 
were H. F. Fox, president; W. T. Pelletier, vice-president; 
E. F. Feickert, secretary; and George S. Clay, treasurer. 
The purpose of this organization was to extend the in- 
terests of the Church, develop fellowship among the 
men of the Parish and to assist the Rector whenever pos- 
sible. With the usual “ups and downs” of such an 
organization, this group continued its good work for 
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sixteen years. “Like the old soldier, it didn’t die, it 
just faded away.” 

Some of its leaders, in addition to those mentioned 
above, were Thomas Beard, Charles P. DuBois, Howard 
Fleming, Frank W. Iredell, Herbert Jackson, John P. 
Nolting, T. H. Van Buren, Willis West, C. F. Karr, 
A. E. Faber, W. W. Wheelan, R. A. Claybrook and R. C. 
Davison. 

At a large meeting of the men of the Parish who 
gathered together in December, 1922, to hear the Honor- 
able Charles Loizeaux, then Mayor of Plainfield, speak, 
an abortive attempt was made under the leadership of 
Frank E. Jenkins to reactivate the men’s group. 

Four years later a laymen’s league was formed to 
take the place of the defunct Men’s Association with 
Mr. M. T. Boise as chairman and Mr. R. M. Shepherd 
as secretary. However, it, too, had a short life, coming 
to a premature end, a year and a half after its birth. 

About 1932, a men’s group of the Parish was once 
again formed. It continued in a haphazard fashion until 
1938 when it also ‘went to seed.” 

The above record is not as sad a commentary on the 
interest of the men in their Church as it may seem. For 
such suburbs as Plainfield to which men return wearily 
at night to seek their carpet slippers and their bed and 
arise in the morning to gulp a cup of coffee and rush 
to catch a New Jersey Central train to New York are 
not conducive to such extracurricular activities as Church 
clubs. However, under the urging of a “few locals,” 
the present Rector reorganized the Men’s Association in 
1945 to give the men of the Parish an opportunity for 
fellowship one with another, and to give the younger 
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men an Opportunity to study the teachings and govern- 
ment of the Church and to develop a source of leaders 
for the Vestry of the Church. The first chairman of this 
reorganized group was a newcomer, Mr. Wayne J. Hol- 
man, Jr. During the first year this group was fairly 
successful. It developed as part of its program the 
ushers group and took a keen interest in the Every 
Member Canvass of the Parish. Some of its other leaders 
have been L. Chauncey Lewan, William L. Hadley, Albert 
E. Loyd, George F. Walter, William M. Housum, Richard 
S. Windatt and Raymond P. Torbush. 

This group has been valuable to the degree in which 
it has adhered to its original purpose. Let us hope that 
the old song of West Point will never again apply to 
our Men’s Association. 


Chutch Mission of Help 


The Parish Committee of the Church Mission of 
Help in the Diocese of New Jersey was organized in 
1922 with Mrs. Guy H. Rentsler as its first chairman. 
The following persons have served as heads of this 
Parish committee: Mrs. Marion S. Ackerman (1924-26); 
Mrs. Guy H. Rentsler (1922-24; 1927-39); Mrs. Storey 
Rowland (1940-43); Mrs. Walter C. Scott (1943-52). 
Recently one of these Parish leaders, Mrs. Rentsler, 
was appointed to the National Board. 


_ Some years ago, the name of this organization was 
changed to the Youth Consultation Service of the Diocese 
of New Jersey. The primary purpose of the Parish com- 
mittee is to raise funds to support the diocesan organi- 
zation which renders through its professional advisers 
and social case workers valuable psychiatric, moral, spir- 
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itual, medical and material help to youth with pressing 
problems. 


The Couples Club 


The Couples Club was begun under the name of 
the ‘Mr. and Mrs. Club” on September 15th, 1949. Its 
first leaders were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Emerson. This 
group was organized to give young married couples of 
the Parish an opportunity to become acquainted with 
one another and to have fun together. Recently they 
have also been taking an interest in doing something 
for the Parish. Their refinishing of one of the rooms 
in the Parish House was a job well done. In addition 
to the above mentioned, the leaders of the group have 
been Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Maudsley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Sampson. 


Acolytes 

The first formal organization of acolytes took place 
in 1929 under the direction of the Rev. Herbert S. Craig, 
sixth curate of this Parish. Previously the Rector ap- 
pointed and trained a crucifer and server from among the 
confirmed Church School boys, each of whom served 
for many months at a time. Some of them served in 
continuous service for years at a time. Among these 
earlier crucifers and acolytes were: William Jeffrey, cru- 
cifer (1898-1902) ; Blanchard Fosgate, acolyte (1898-1902); 
Hudson Burr, crucifer, (1905-1907); James Fleming and 
Alfred Manley, acolytes (1909-1911); Garrett DuBois, 
Clinton Berrien, William Wheelan and Townsend Dick- 
inson, acolytes (1914). 

Some of the boys who served in this group since 
1938 are Hugh B. Sweeny, Jr., Rodman M. Cornell, Jr., 
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James Iler, Donald Chadwick, Albert Trabilsy, Paul Gib- 
son and T. M. Cooper, Jr. At present our group of 
acolytes is small and select, made up of the following 
boys: H. Wright Stover III, Hugh Morrell, Henry Fink, 
John Harding, Richard Burke, W. Lowry Mann III and 
James Kinch. New boys are added only when one of 
the group ends his term of service or goes away to school. 
These acolytes have a monthly schedule drawn up by 
the Rector, each boy serving not more than twice a 
month except in special seasons of the year. 


Periodical Club 


The Periodical Club was begun in 1914. The pur- 
pose of this group is to collect used magazines and peri- 
odicals and ship them to institutions for the use of their 
inmates. Its first leader was Miss Louise Egan, who 
carried on the work until 1929 when she was succeeded 
by Miss Annie Marsh and Mrs. Arthur Purves. Some 
years later Miss Charlotte O. Lyon became the chairman 
of this group and has rendered laudable service. Her 
reports at the annual Parish meetings were always dotted 
with dry but delightful humor. At the present time Miss 
Augusta Berrien and Miss Eleanor Von B. Moore are 
taking care of the sorting and shipping. 


Young People’s Fellowship 


The first Young People’s Fellowship of this Parish 
was begun in 1923 with Robert Shepherd as president. 
During the “twenties” this group of young people was 
very active. Some of its leaders during these days were 
Wallace McKay, Maurice Trabilsy, Wright Stover, ipay 
and Mitchell Trabilsy. 


In the early “thirties” the group fell upon evil days. 
Poor leadership and petty squabbling turned the group 
into a hotbed of dissension and caused its breakup. 

No attempt was made to organize a new Youth 
Fellowship until 1938 when the present Rector invited 
a small group of boys and girls from the higher grades 
of the Church School to meet together for worship and 
discussion on Sunday evenings. With a minimum of 
difficulty the group functioned for seven years. In fact, 
it engaged in some worth-while projects. During Easter- 
tide of 1939, it successfully staged a very attractive 
pageant, “The Spirit of the Nails,’ which was very 
well received by the members of the Church School and 
the adult congregation. Some of the fellowship’s advisers 
during this period were Mr. and Mrs. Fred Van Eck, 
Rev. Edward Mohr, seventh curate of this Parish; Rev. 
Joseph Hall, eighth curate of this Parish; and Alfred 
Leutchford, a young college student. Under the leader- 
ship of the last two advisers there was an increasing lack 
of order and program. The group became “choked up” 
with badly behaved adolescents, both from inside and 
outside the Parish, who finally succeeded in “liquidating” 
the interested minority of the group. 

In the spring of 1951 a new Fellowship for Youth 
was begun with Mr. Bertram Pittis and Dr. Peter Pappas 
as advisers. Lowry Mann was elected chairman of the 
group. In Paul R. Lewan and Robert Helmer, both 
third-year students at Rutgers, attendants of this Church 
and teachers in our Church School, the group has good 
leadership for the worship and discussion parts of its 
program. Already the fellowship has achieved much. 
At present the group is very active in the Diocesan 
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Convocation, attending all the diocesan conferences and 
convocational meetings. It is at this time one of the 
largest groups of young people in the Diocese, having 
more than forty registered members. May this fine group 
of young folk increase in stature and “grow in favor 
with God and their fellow man.” 


Grace Church League 

This young women’s group was started on April 
19th, 1945. The purpose of this society was to give the 
young women, who went to business and young married 
women who could not leave their children during the 
day, an opportunity to get together for study and to 
render some service to the Parish. The first chairman of 
the group was Mrs. Edward J. Maas. During the last 
seven years, this little group has done some valuable 
work for the Church. It has given some of the most 
successful Parish suppers and through assiduous effort 
has raised money for every Parish project, including the 
Nave Light Fund, Kneeling Hassock Fund and Parish 
House Building and Renovation Fund. 

For a number of years, it has done a good job of 
repairing the choir music and staging the annual choir 
Operettas. Several of its members have also worked on 
the choir vestment committee. Some of its leaders during 
the last seven years were Mrs. H. Wright Stover, ics 
Mrs. G. Stedman MacFarland, Miss Rosemary Racite, 
Mrs. Dana S. Knowlton, Mrs. Robert Neylon and Mrs. 
Kenneth R. Hinman. | 


The Acorn Society 


This society was organized in 1895 for the purpose 
of helping to reduce the mortgage on the present Church 
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edifice, which then stood at $15,000.00. Its original 
officers and members were Mrs. Marion S. Ackerman, 
Chairman and Treasurer; Mrs. S. F. Gibbons, Secretary; 
Miss Clarina Morgan, Miss Imogene Bass, Miss Helen 
Pfender, Miss C. Hyatt, Miss M. L. Coe, Mrs. W. T. 
Carr. During the first four years of its existence this 
little group collected $3,000.00 and by the time the 
Church edifice was consecrated (1907), it had raised in all 
$4,300.00 toward the liquidation of the Parish mortgage. 


No sooner had the Acorn Society helped to unburden 
the Parish of one mortgage than they were faced with 
another liquidating job. In fact, a debt of $8,600.00 
was placed on the Parish in connection with the erection 
of the Parish House two years before the debt on the 
Church was wiped out. Dauntlessly, year in and year 
out, this little organization strove to get the Parish out 
of debt, but due to new additions of debt for various 
capital expenditures and accumulating operational deficits 
during most of the first thirty-five years of this century, 
the little society did not see the purpose for which it 
was instituted, accomplished until 1945. The Acorn 
Society played a significant part in this achievement. 
When the present Rector came to the Parish in 1937, 
the corporation had an indebtedness of $19,000.00, guar- 
anteed by a mortgage on the Parish and by other col- 
lateral. This amount seemed so small that a suggestion 
was made to wipe it all out by one special appeal. But 
regardless of any “caviar tastes” that might have pre- 
vailed in the past, the sense of stewardship in the Parish 
in that day had such a “herring-like quality” that the 
long, slow way had to be chosen, and only through econ- 
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omy and the assiduous efforts of the Acorn Society was 
the Parish freed from debt for the first time in its history. 


The Choir Guild 


The Choir Guild, first called the Vestment Com- 
mittee and more recently the Choir Mothers’ Guild, was 
first organized in 1896 as a subcommittee of the Altar 
Guild. The first chairman was Miss Elizabeth R. Cock 
who served for fourteen years. The work of this group 
is to look over the robes of the choristers, the crucifers 
and the organist, examine their condition, and repair any 
deficiencies and to see that the choirboys are properly 
robed before each service. The expenses for laundering, 
new robes and other necessities are met through the treas- 
uty of the Church and the Woman’s Auxiliary. Some 
of the other faithful leaders of this group have been 
Mts. Charles DuBois, Miss Helen Pfender, Miss Helen 
R. Boice, Mrs. C. Berry Egan, who served with her friend 
and companion, Mrs. Rodman Cornell, for a great number 
of years, and Mrs. H. Wright Stover, [hs 

The Guild is now in the process of being reorganized 
along the lines of the Altar Guild. New members will 
be added to the roster so that no one will need to serve 
more than a month at a time. There will be monthly 
meetings, and a new chairman, Mts. F. M. Turner, is 
to head up the work. 


Boy Scouts 
Grace Church Troop 11, Boy Scouts of America, was 
begun in January, 1914, with Mr. E. A. Sproul as its first 
Scoutmaster. During the years the troop has had its 
“ups and downs.” When its leaders were virile and 
interested in boys, the troop prospered. Troop 11 has 
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always been an “open troop” accepting boys of the com- 
munity regardless of race, color, creed or Parish affiliations. 


The following are some of its Scoutmasters: Ralph 
P. Davison, Bradley S. Hall, Seymour Stover, J. Roland 
Brown, Everett Boise, Paul H. Troth, Jr., Milton Halli- 
burton, Charles Burkett, Carl Kling, Charles Bicknell, 
Morris Timpson and Donald I. Mount. 


During the war years, 1943 to 1947, when most of 
the young men of Grace Church and the community 
were in the Armed Forces, the troop activities were sus- 
pended, due to the scarcity of Scoutmasters. In the latter 
part of 1947, Troop 11 was reactivated under the leader- 
ship of Charles Bicknell, Scoutmaster, and Mr. William L. 
Hadley, Mr. Chauncey L. Lewan and others who formed 
a very active troop committee of the Parish. 


Ushers Group 

In 1945, in conjunction with the reorganization of 
the Men’s Association, an Ushers Group was formed to 
supplement the work of the pew committee which pre- 
viously had taken care of the ushering at all the services. 
Through this medium, forty or fifty of our young men 
have been drawn into service. In addition to ushering, 
the members of the group who are not Vestrymen take 
up the offering on the north and south aisles of the 
Church. 


Defunct Societies 
The following are some of the Parish organizations 
which, although now defunct, have been valuable media 
of fellowship and service during some period of the 
past ten decades: 
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Parish Aid Society (1872)*; Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew (1888); Children’s League (1889); Babies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary (1889); Friendly Aid Society 
(1898); Girls’ Friendly Society (1900); Business Men’s 
Club (1900); Young Men’s Bible Class (1900); Junior 
Auxiliary (1901); Girls Guild (1902); St. Agnes Guild 
(1903); St. John’s Guild (1904); Penny Provident Society 
(1904); Junior Boys’ Club (1912); Young Men’s Club 
(1912); Choir Boys’ Club (1912); Senior Boys’ Club 
(1912); Boys’ Chapter of Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s 
(1913)*; St. Margaret’s Guild (1913); Young Women’s 
Guild (1913); Bible Reader’s League (1913); Mother’s 
Meeting (1913); League of the Baptized (1913); Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer Guild (1913); The Little Helpers 
(formerly Babies’ Branch — name changed at General 
Convention in 1913); Girl Scouts (1919); Wednesday 
Evening Club (1920); Social Service League (1920); 
Church Service League (1923); Laymen’s League (1925); 
and Order of Sir Galahad (1527); 





* Indicates the year in which it was Organized. 
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CHAPTER X 


Parish Publications 


A (ee first publication of the Parish was a 
yeat book issued in 1899 by the sixth Rector, the Rev. 
Erskine M. Rodman. It was a forty-page pamphlet con- 
taining information on the work and activities of the 
Church, a list of the families of the Parish and a report 
on the financial condition of the Church for the pre- 
ceding year. During the remaining years of the rector- 
ship of Mr. Rodman, these books were published annually. 
Fortunately, a copy for the years 1899, 1900, 1901 and 
1902 have been preserved among our historical documents. 
These pamphlets have been a vety helpful source of 
information on the life and activity of the Parish at 
the end of the last century. 

The next Rector, the Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson, con- 
tinued these books, but they were published at intervals 
of four to five years rather than annually. We have 
copies for the years 1905, 1909 and 1914, which was the 
last issue, and from these we have secured much valuable 
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information on the first twelve years of Mr. Stevenson’s 


rectorship. i 
e ot 


In addition to the above mentioned year books, the 
Parish published during the period from 1903 to 1910 
a monthly magazine of about twenty pages, called “The 
Pilot.” It was a well-written and informative pamphlet 
sent out to the parishioners each month with the exception 
of August and September. Mr. George S. Clay, one- 
time Warden and Vestryman, was editor of “The Pilot” 
and Mr. John P. Nolting, also a Vestryman, was business 
manager. The magazine was supported by advertisements 
and subscriptions from individual parishioners, at one 
time having no less than two hundred subscribers. How- 
ever, in 1910, after seven years of publication, it was 
unable to secure sufficient advertisers and paid subscrip- 
tions to cover the cost of printing and mailing and the 
Vestry decided to discontinue its publication. 


Our Work 

As a substitute for the defunct monthly, “The 
Pilot,” the Rector in 1910 began the publication of 
a four-page monthly called “Our Work.” This pamph- 
let continued until 1932 and we are in possession of 
most of the copies between the years 1910 and 1930. 
Although it did not supply the wealth of information on 
the work and activities of the Parish as did “The Pilot,” 
“Our Work” did, nonetheless, give some valuable in- 
formation about the Parish life during the period of its 


publication. 
The Herald 


In 1939, a year and a half after his arrival in Plain- 
field, the present Rector, the Rev. Harry James Knickle, 
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began the publication of our present monthly magazine, 
“The Grace Church Herald.” It is a fourteen-page 
pamphlet which is issued each month of the year, except 
in July and August, and is at present supported by adver- 
tisements and subscriptions from patishioners. During 
the first seven years of its existence, the cost of printing 
and mailing this pamphlet was wholly covered by adver- 
tisements. However, in 1945, at which time the cost of 
printing had almost doubled, individual subscriptions 
from parishioners were necessary to meet these costs. 
From time to time throughout the year, an issue of 
increased size is published. “The Herald” is a medium 
through which we endeavor to inform our people on 
the life and work of the Parish. It is also a means by 
which knowledge concerning the customs and traditions 
of the Church is disseminated. Occasionally upon re- 
quest, it contains sermons preached by the Rector. It 
has always been edited by the Rector and for the first 
five years of its existence, Mr. Herman U. Clark, a 
Vestryman, had charge of advertising. At the present 
time, subscriptions are taken care of by the Rector’s 
secretary, Florence W. Holley. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Biographies of the Rectors 


Philemon E. Coe 


OD is Rev. Philemon E. Coe was not only 
the first Rector of Grace Church, serving the Parish from 
1852 to 1858, but he was one of that small group which 
was instrumental in having the first service of the Church 
read in Plainfield. We know nothing about Mr. Coe’s theo- 
logical training, but we have records showing that he 
was ordained deacon on April 3rd, 1842, by Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk, the fourth Bishop of New York. 

Before coming to Westfield to do missionary work 
in this area of New Jersey, Mr. Coe served as Rector of 
the Parish of St. John’s Church, Medina, New York 
(1843-49), at Lexington, Kentucky (1850), and Stafford, 
New York (1851). Upon his resignation from the rector- 
ship of Grace Church in 1858, Mr. Coe continued to live 
in Westfield where he conducted services at the local 
Episcopal mission. During the early months of 1863, 
while the Parish was without a Rector, Mr. Coe conducted 
services at Grace Church Parish, Plainfield. He died 
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in 1873, at the early age of fifty-eight, of smallpox, having 
contracted that disease while administering the Holy 
Eucharist to a parishioner of the congregation in Westfield. 


Winslow W. Sever 


The Rev. Winslow W. Sever, second Rector of Grace 
Church, who stayed for only a short period of thirteen 
months during the years 1860-61, was ordained deacon 
on March 19th, 1856, by Bishop Eastburn of Massachusetts 
and priested in the following year by the same Diocesan. 
He was educated at Virginia Theological Seminary. Be- 
fore coming to Plainfield, he was assistant at St. Anne’s 
Church, Brooklyn, New York (1858-60). From Grace 
Church, he was called to the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
Church, Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts, where he 
served for four years. During the next four years, he 
was Rector of Christ Church, Lonsdale, Rhode Island, 
leaving there to become Chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, in 1872. A note in the “Burgess List 
of Ordinations” says that he seceded to the Methodist 
Church in 1874, but evidently was reinstated into the 
ministry of the Church in 1884, for in that year we find 
him as a non-parochial priest of the Diocese of Rhode 
Island. In 1886, he is known to have had charge of 
Emmanual Church, Manville, Rhode Island, for one year, 
and was Rector of St. George’s Church, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, from 1887 to 1894, in which year on the 
15th of July, he passed on to the Church Expectant. 


James L. Finney 
The Rev. James L. Finney, third Rector of Grace 
Church, was a native of Norwalk, Connecticut. Born on 
February 22nd, 1839, he received his classical training 
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at the Norwalk High School and entered Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wisconsin, in 1858, and was ordained 
deacon after his graduation on May 7th 1861, at Trinity 
Church, Norwalk, Connecticut, by John Williams, Co- 
adjutor of Connecticut. Mr. Finney was called to Grace 
Church immediately after his ordination to the diaconate 
and served in this Parish for only a little more than one 
year, when due to ill health, he was given a sick leave 
from his parochial duties. Shortly after his departure, 
he resigned the rectorship of Grace Church and trans- 
ferred to the Diocese of Wisconsin where for a few months 
he worked in the mission of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. 
Durlin. He died at Delafield, Wisconsin, on February 
20th, 1863. 
Robert G. Quennell 

The fourth Rector of Grace Church was the Rev. 
Robert G. Quennell who was ordained deacon on De- 
cember 16th, 1860, by Bishop Horatio Potter of New 
York and raised to the priesthood the following year. 

Mr. Quennell spent the first year of his ministry in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, New York. 
Before coming to Plainfield, he served for two years at 
the Church of our Saviour, New York City. From 1863 
to 1865, he spent two stormy years as the Rector of this 
Parish. From Plainfield, he was called to the Parish 
of St. Albans, Superior, Wisconsin, where he stayed for 
only one year. Returning to New York City, Mr. 
Quennell became Rector of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. In 1872, he was called back to the Diocese 
of New Jersey to be the Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rahway, which cure he held for two years. From New 
Jetsey, he went to the Diocese of Central New York and 
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served as Rector of the following Parishes: St. Paul’s 
Church, Constableville (1875-81); Trinity Church, Seneca 
Falls (1882-84) and Christ Church, Binghamton, New 
York (1885-97). 

Returning once again to New York City in 1898, 
he spent the next six years as assistant at the Cathedral, 
and the remaining four years of his life as an assistant at 
the Church of the Ascension. He died in New York 
City on May 7th, 1908. 


Stephen Chipman Thrall 


The fifth Rector of this Parish was the Rev. Stephen 
Chipman Thrall, D.D., a graduate of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, who was ordained deacon on September 
Ist, 1850, by Bishop G. W. Doane, of New Jersey. His 
diaconate was spent in New Jersey where he taught for 
a short time at Burlington College and assisted at Grace 
Church, Elizabethport. He transferred to the Diocese of 
Western New York where he was priested by Bishop 
W. H. DeLancy, and spent the next six years of his 
ministry in that Diocese, where he had charge of Trinity 
Church, Camden, New York (1852-54), the Church at 
South Oyster Bay (1855) and at James Church, Goshen, 
New York (1856). 

During the next six years he was a parochial priest 
in the City of San Francisco, California. In 1864, he 
returned to New York and served a Parish in Yorkville 
for two years, from which place he was called to be the 
Rector of Grace Church. Leaving Plainfield in 1867, 
he became Rector of Trinity Church, Haverill, Massa- 
chusetts, where he remained for three years. From 
Haverill, he went to the Diocese of Missouri and served 
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the Parish of Calvary Church, Sedalia, Missouri, for one 
year. Coming East to the Diocese of Maryland, he served 
the Parish of Emmanuel Church, Cumberland, Maryland, 
for the next four years. During the next eight years, Dr. 
Thrall spent two years at the Church of St. Andrew, Paris, 
Illinois, in the Diocese of Springfield, four years at 
Mattoon, Illinois; and two years at St. Paul’s Church, 
Elk Rapids, Michigan. From the Diocese of West Michi- 
gan he went to the Diocese of Milwaukee where he 
served Emmanual Church, Lancaster, until his death on 
August 24th, 1892, at the age of 67. 


During his canonical residence in the Diocese of 
California, Dr. Thrall was elected deputy to the General 
Convention of 1856 and 1862. While stationed in the 
Diocese of Springfield, Illinois, he served as deputy to 
the General Convention of 1883 and 1886. 

There is a saying that one should “join the Navy 
and see the world,” but evidently the fourth and fifth 
Rectors of Grace Church, Plainfield, believed in becoming 
members of the priesthood and seeing the United States. 


Charles M. Fox 


The sixth Rector of Grace Church was the Rev. 
Charles M. Fox, LL.D., who was received into the Diocese 
of New Jersey from the Church of England in the Diocese 
of Ontario, Canada, on October 16, 1868. A few months 
before, he had been elected Rector of this Parish and 
served here from 1868 to September, 1870, when he was 
elected to the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. Evidently, he stayed there only about a year 
for we find in the records that he was the Rector of 
Epiphany Church in Chicago in 1871. He died during the 
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first year of his rectorship in the Chicago Church on 
September 4, 1871. 


Erskine Mason Rodman 
The Rev. Erskine M. Rodman was the seventh 
Rector of the Parish of Grace Church and without doubt, 
was the most outstanding Rector during the first half 
century of its history. 


Mr. Rodman was born on November 19th, 1830, 
at 27 Asylum Street, New York City. He was graduated 
from Columbia College in 1850, and from the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia, in 1854. His 
theological work completed, he was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Meade of Virginia in Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Virginia, and was raised to the priesthood 
by John Johns, Assistant Bishop of Virginia, at Grace 
Church, Lexington, Virginia, on May 20th, 1855. During 
the first two years of his ministry he had charge of a small 
Parish in Powhatan, Virginia. In 1856, he became Rector 
of Christ Church, Norfolk, Virginia, where he remained 
until January, 1864, when he accepted a Chaplaincy in 
the Confederate Army. 


The Rev. Mr. Rodman was married to Nannie Selden 
of Norwood, Virginia, in 1856. By his first marriage 
he had one son, Randolph, the father of Mrs. Linden 
Stuart, still a member of Grace Church Parish. When 
his first wife died in 1868, Mr. Rodman moved North 
and accepted an assistant secretaryship at the Old Church 
Mission House, New York City, and the rectorship of 
the Parish Church in Peekskill, New York, where he 
stayed until he was called to Plainfield in 1870. 
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The year after his acceptance of the rectorship of 
Grace Church, Mr. Rodman married Sarah W. Sharp, of 
Goshen, New York, and by this marriage had two daugh- 
ters, Mary W. and Agnes W. Rodman. 

Mr. Rodman served the Parish of Grace Church as 
Rector for thirty-two years, retiring in 1902, at which 
time he became Rector Emeritus. During his long canon- 
ical residence in the Diocese of New Jersey, he served 
On many diocesan committees and was for a number of 
years Dean of the New Brunswick Convocation. He 
died on Sunday, April 5th, 1908, deeply mourned by his 
parishioners and a host of friends by whom he was greatly 
beloved. 

E. Vicars Stevenson 

The Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson, eighth Rector of 
Grace Church, was born in Cayuga, Ontario, Canada, in 
1866, son of John G. and Mary Griffith Stevenson. As 
a boy, Mr. Stevenson attended the preparatory school of 
Upper Canada College. Later, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege of the University of Toronto, and was graduated in 
1890 with a B.A. degree. From this university he received 
an M.A. degree in 1892. He was ordained to the diaconate 
in the same year by the Bishop of Toronto and raised to 
the priesthood of the Anglican Church the following year. 


From 1892 to 1895, Mr. Stevenson was curate of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Toronto. From there he was called 
to a curacy in St. John’s Church, Peterborough, Ontario, 
and served in that capacity until 1899, when he came to 
New York City to be an assistant to the Rector of St. 
Michael’s Church. Three years later, he was called to 
the rectorship of Grace Church, Plainfield, where he served 
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for thirty-four years, retiring in 1936, at which time he 
was made Rector Emeritus. 

During his many years in New Jersey, Mr. Stevenson 
served on many diocesan committees, including the Stand- 
ing Committee. He also served the General Church in 
the capacity of a part-time field secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missions for one year. 

Eight years after coming to Plainfield, Mr. Stevenson 
was married to Edith Louise Jordan of Newburgh, New 
York, by which union he had two children, Mary and 
Edward Vicars Stevenson, Jr., both of whom are today 
members of the medical profession. 

After his retirement, Mr. Stevenson lived in West- 
field, where he died on July 2nd, 1949. He was buried 
from St. Paul’s Church, Westfield, of which the members 
of his family became parishioners after leaving Plain- 
field. The Diocesan of New Jersey, the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
John Gardner and the retired Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Paul 
Matthews, attended this service along with many of his 
friends and former parishioners of the Parish of Grace 
Church. 

Harry James Knickle 

The ninth and present Rector of Grace Church, the 
Rev. Harry James Knickle, was born in Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, son of Alexander and Charlotte Knickle. 
He received his elementary schooling in the village school 
and his secondary education at Lunenburg Academy. After 
one year at the Maritime Business School, he went to 
work in the office of an exporting firm in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Three years later he returned to Canada to 
study at the University of King’s College from which he 
was graduated in 1926 with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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While at King’s College, Mr. Knickle was president 
of his class and delivered the Valedictory Address at 
encaenia. During his student days, he served the Church 
for several summers as a lay missionary in the northern 
districts of Canada. He then entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was 
graduated after three years with a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. While at the seminary he also studied at the 
graduate school of Harvard University. | 

Mr. Knickle was ordained to the diaconate in 1930 
by the Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
the Rt. Rev. Samuel Babcock, D.D. Eleven months later 
he was raised to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Knox Sherrill, presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
then Bishop of Massachusetts. In September, 1930, Mr. 
Knickle was married to Miss Charlotte Florence Parke, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 

His first charge was a curacy at Grace Church, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where he assisted the Rector, the 
Rev. Raymond A. Heron, now Suffragan Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

Two years later, Mr. Knickle was called to be an 
assistant to the Rev. Dudley S. Stark, Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, in the Parish of St. James Church, New York, who 
is now the Bishop of Rochester, New York. During 
his ministry in New York, Mr. Knickle studied at the 
graduate school of Columbia University from which in- 
stitution he holds a Master of Arts degree. He became 
pastor of Grace Church on June 1st, 1937. 


During his fifteen years’ residence in the Diocese, 
Mr. Knickle has served on the following committees: 
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The Board of Missions (1939-47); The Army and Navy 
Commission (1940-42); The Diocesan Foundation (1941- 
44); The Diocesan Home for the Aged (1948- ); The 
Major Chapter of Trinity Cathedral (1950-53). He is also 
a member of the Churchmen’s Association of New York 
and a past president of the Ministers’ Association of 
Plainfield and vicinity. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Biographies of the Curates 


Floyd Appleton 


d Rev. Floyd Appleton, first assistant 
of Grace Church Parish, was born in Morrtisania, New 
York, on August 20th, 1871, son of Gardner Appleton 
and Catherine Ritter. Mr. Appleton was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1893 with a B.A. degree. Thirteen 
years later he received a Doctorate in Philosophy from 
the same university. After being graduated from General 
Theological Seminary in 1896, he was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York and 
two years later was raised to the priesthood in Grace 
Church, Plainfield, by Bishop John Scarborough of the 
Diocese of New Jersey. His first assignment as a clergy- 
man was that of Chaplain of Tombs Prison and the 
Ludlow Street Jail in New York City. 

Called to be curate of Grace Church in 1896, he 
served as an assistant to the Rev. Erskine M. Rodman, 
seventh Rector of the Parish, until 1901. After leaving 
Plainfield, he had charge of Parishes in several Dioceses 
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including Long Island, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, 
his last cure being that of St. Stephen’s Church, Ozone 
Park, Long Island, New York, of which he was minister 
from 1937 until his retirement in 1940. 

While active in the Diocese of Harrisburg, Mr. 
Appleton was a member of the Standing Committee, and 
edited the Harrisburg Churchman, the diocesan magazine. 
He was author of several pamphlets including “Cathedral 
Chapters Past and Future,’ “Church Philanthropy in 
New York,” and “The Seven Ages of the Church.” 

Dr. Appleton died suddenly in March, 1952. Only 
a few days before his death, we had a letter from him 
giving us the data for this biographical sketch and a 
promise that he would be attending our Centenary Service 
in the autumn. He is survived by his widow (the former 
Mildred C. Miller), a daughter and two sons, one of 
whom, the Rev. Robert Floyd Appleton, following in his 
father’s footsteps, is a priest of the Episcopal Church, 
formerly a missionary in China, and now a novice in the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


John Henry Wilson 

The second curate of Grace Church was the Rev. 
John Henry Wilson, who served under the Rev. Erskine 
M. Rodman during the years 1901-02. A native of 
Ithaca, New York, Mr. Wilson attended St. Stephen’s 
College from which he received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1896 and a Master of Arts degree in 1899. He also 
received a Master of Arts degree from St. Francis Xavier 
College and from the University of New York. After 
finishing his theological training at the General Seminary 
in New York City, Mr. Wilson was ordained to the 
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diaconate in 1899 by Bishop Henry C. Potter and was 
immediately appointed assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, Tivoli, New York. Six months later he was 
taised to the priesthood by Bishop Ethelbert Talbot and 
became Rector of the Tivoli Parish in 1900. Before 
coming to Grace Church as curate, he served for a few 
months as minister of Holy Comforter, Eltingville, 
Trinity Missions and Millroad Chapel, New Dorp, New 
York. After leaving Grace Church Parish, he held an 
assistantship at Grace Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
(1902-03), and a Cufacy at St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, 
New York (1903-06). In 1908, he was appointed mis- 
sionary in the Diocese of Central New York where he 
served until June 12th, 1918, at which time he was deposed 
from the ministry of the Church by the Bishop of that 
Diocese. 
Elroy George Bowers 

The third curate of Grace Church was the Rev. Elroy 
George Bowers, who served under the Rev. E. Vicars 
Stevenson during 1909-1910. 

Mr. Bowers took his undergraduate work at Union 
College, from which institution he received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1897 and prepared for the ministry at 
General Theological Seminary in New York City, from 
which school he received his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
in 1900. In this same year, he was ordained to the diac- 
onate and priested by Bishop William C. Doane of 
Albany. 

Before coming to Plainfield, Mr. Bowers held the 
following cures: Rector of Grace Church, Deposit, New 
York (1900-01); minister at Emmanuel, Otego, and Holy 
Spirit, Schenevus, New York (1901). From Grace Church, 
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Plainfield, he was called to be the Rector of St. Stephen's 
Church, Plainfield, where he stayed for two years. In 
1912, he accepted the rectorship of St. James Church, 
Goshen, New York, where he remained until his deposi- 
tion from the ministry of the Church by the Bishop of 
New York on March 2nd, 1916. 


The Rev. John G. Currier 


The Rev. John G. Currier, fourth assistant of Grace 
Church, was born in Rutland, Vermont, son of O. W. 
Currier and Mary Ann Grixston. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from which he received a Ph.B. degree 
in 1901. After finishing his studies at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1906, he was ordained to the diac- 
onate by Bishop Hall of Vermont and raised to the 
priesthood the following year. 

His first cure was the Parish of Christ Church, 
Fairfax, Vermont, where he served until 1909, when he 
was called to the rectorship of Trinity Church, Milton, 
Vermont. In 1911, Mr. Currier became curate of Grace 
Church, Plainfield, and after serving this Parish for two 
years, he went to be assistant to the Rector of the Church 
of the Advocate, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Leaving 
there in 1916, he became Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, where he served until his retire- 
ment in 1944. While stationed in Vermont, Mr. Currier 
was a member of the Standing and Missionary Committees 
of that Diocese and was also elected several times as a 
deputy to the provincial synod of the First Province. 


Now approaching the age of eighty, Mr. Currier 
lives on his farm, ‘Bell Meadows,” in Putney, Vermont, 
which is well-known not for its Guernsey and Holstein 
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herds, but for his famous collection of bells from all parts 
of the world. 


Harris C. Rush 


The fifth curate of Grace Church Parish was the 
Rev. Harris C. Rush, who served for a period of about 
thirteen months during the years 1913-1914. Mr. Rush 
prepared for the ministry at General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1874. He was ordained to the diaconate by 
William Henry Odenheimer, Bishop of New Jersey, in 
1874 and was priested by Bishop Scarborough of New 
Jersey, in the following year. 


Before coming to Grace Church as an assistant, Mr. 
Rush had served several Churches in the Diocese of New 
Jersey including the Parishes of Westfield, Elizabeth, 
Toms River and Linden. From 1889 to 1902, he was 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Salem, New York. After 
leaving Plainfield, Mr. Rush was minister of the Church 
at Bradley Beach, New Jersey (1920-1921), for the re- 
mainder of his active ministry, retiring in 1922. He died 
at Westfield on January 22nd, 1935. 


In his Episcopal Address in 1935 Bishop Matthews 
said of him: “Our venerable brother in the priesthood, 
Harris C. Rush, died in January. He was a man of 
marked ability and for years after his retirement was 
called upon for services in vacant places which par- 
ticularly needed wise and careful oversight and devoted 
service. He gave it, and I have always cherished a feeling 
of gratitude to him, as well as a warm, personal affection. 
He passed away on January 22nd last in his 90th year. 
His good wife survived him only a few hours.” 
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Herbert Stanley Craig 

The Rev. Herbert Stanley Craig, sixth curate of Grace 
Church, was born in Lynn, Massachusetts, September 29th, 
1900, son of Charles Craig and Clara Gittens. After being 
graduated from the high school of Lynn, Mr. Craig 
studied at St. Stephen’s College, from which he was gradu- 
ated with a B.A. degree in 1924. For the next two years, 
he attended Cuddesdon College, Oxford, England. Re- 
turning to the United States in 1926, he finished his theo- 
logical studies at General Theological Seminary, New 
York, and was ordained to the diaconate the following 
year by Bishop Charles L. Slattery of Massachusetts and 
raised to the priesthood in the spring of 1928 by the same 
Diocesan. 

Mr. Craig became assistant to the Rev. E. Vicars 
Stevenson immediately after his ordination to the diac- 
onate and served in this capacity until he was appointed 
to the rectorship of Trinity Church, Red Bank, New 
Jersey, in 1931, which charge he held for fifteen years. 
During the years 1943 and 1944, Mr. Craig was on active 
duty in the Chaplains’ Corps of the United States Army. 

In November, 1927, Mr. Craig was married to 
Dorothy Simmons and by this marriage had two children. 
Mrs. Craig died in 1944 and in the following year, he 
was married to Mrs. Doris Bennett Johnson of Red Bank, 
New Jersey. At present, he is living as a country squire 
in Coopers Mills, Maine, and on occasion does some 
missionary work for the Diocese of Maine, of which he 
is an Archdeacon. 


Edward John Mohr 
The Rev. Edward John Mohr, seventh assistant of 
this Parish, was born in Hamburg, Germany, on December 
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3rd, 1913, the son of John Mohr and Elisabeth Heitzmann. 
Coming to this country with his parents at an early age, 
he received his secondary education in New York City. 
From there he went to study at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific in 
Berkeley, California. While attending the university 
and the theological school, Mr. Mohr was news editor of 
the Church periodical, ‘The Witness.” Upon the com- 
pletion of his theological studies, he was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Edward L. Parsons of California, 
and became assistant to the Rev. Harry James Knickle, 
Rector of Grace Church, in 1940. The following year, 
he was raised to the priesthood by the Bishop of Cali- 
fornia in Grace Church, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Mr. Mohr was called to the rectorship of All Saints 
Church, Redding, California, in 1941, and served there 
until 1942 when he became Recor of All Saints Church, 
San Leandro, California. Since 1945, he has been Rector 
of Grace Church, Belvidere, California, and Chaplain of 
Mills College during summer sessions. 


Joseph Hudson Hall III 


The Rev. Joseph Hudson Hall III, eighth curate of 
this Parish, was born in Merchantville, New Jersey, on 
October 3rd, 1913, son of Joseph Hudson Hall II and 
Jessie Mills Rose. 

Mr. Hall attended the University of Pennsylvania, 
being graduated in 1939 with a B.A. degree. After fin- 
ishing his theological studies at General Theological Semi- 
nary, he was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Gardner 
in April, 1944, and priested in October of the same year. 
He was called to be a curate to the present Rector of 
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Grace Church immediately after his ordination to the 
diaconate and served in that capacity for one and one- 
half years. From Plainfield, Mr. Hall went to the Dio- 
cese of New York to be Rector of Grace Church, City 
Island, where he remained for only one year. 


The following three years, Mr. Hall spent in studying 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School, from which he re- 
ceived a Th.D. degree in 1949. At present, he is an 
instructor at the Church School of Divinity, in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


CURATES FOR COLORED WORK 


Emmett Emanuel Miller 

The first colored curate of Grace Church Parish who 
assisted the Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson in the development 
of the Parish Mission for colored people in Plainfield was 
the Rev. Emmett Emanuel Miller. 

Mr. Miller was educated at Wayne College and the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, being graduated in 1904, 
and in the same year he was ordained deacon and priested 
by Bishop Robert Atkinson Gibson of Virginia. 

Before coming to Grace Church, Mr. Miller was 
Rector at Gordonsville, Virginia (1902-05). From Grace 
Church Mission, he was called in 1907 to the rectorship 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Petersburg, Virginia, where he 
served until his death on September 10th, 1936. 


John Henry Simons 


The second colored curate of Grace Church Parish 
was the Rev. John Henry Simons who was in charge of 
the Grace Church Mission for colored people during the 
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yeats 1907 to 1909. Mr. Simon prepared for the ministry 
of the Church at General Theological Seminary, from 
which school he was graduated in 1890. In that same 
year, he was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Whitaker 
of Pennsylvania, and priested by Bishop Atwill of West 
Missouri, twelve months later. 

Previous to his call to Plainfield, Mr. Simons served 
at St. Augustine’s, Kansas City (1891-93), St. Philip’s, Buf- 
falo, New York (1893-95), St. Matthew’s, Wilmington, 
Delaware (1896-98), Cathedral Missions, Atlanta, Georgia 
(1899-1901), St. Philip’s Chapel, Annapolis, Maryland 
(1901-06). 

From Plainfield, Mr. Simons was called to be Rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Chicago, Illinois, which charge 
he held until his death on February 5th, 1925. 
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WARING MEMORIAL REREDOS 


Central Panel 


CHAPTER XIII 


Memorials 


Pi kecniars are an integral part of the 
life and worship of any Parish. They are not only an 
expression of affection for our beloved departed ones, 
but an outward and visible sign of their and our own 
loyalty to Christ and His Church. 


The worship atmosphere of Grace Church has been 
greatly enriched by memorial gifts during the decades. 
We have listed all the memorials given during the last 
hundred years, so that the worshippers of Grace Church 
in the future may know at least the names of the faithful 
in whose memory these gifts were given by loving chil- 
dren and friends for the beautifying of God’s house. 


SANCTUARY MEMORIALS 


The High Altar 


The high altar and antependia were given by the 
members of the Finch family in memory of their parents, 
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Edward Lucius Finch and Annie Ridley Crane Finch. 
Dedication service was held on May Sth, 1940. 

“ 
Altar Cross 


The brass altar cross was given by Susan B. Smalley 
in memory of Wallace Augustus Smalley (1858-1886). 


Eucharistic Candlesticks 
The Eucharistic candlesticks are a memorial to Alice 
Storey Rowland, given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Mar- 
shall. 
i 
Five Branch Candelabra 
The five branch candelabra were given by the Altar 
Guild in 1940 in memory of Annie Ridley Crane Finch. 
kh 
Triptych 
The triptych is a memorial to Louise C. Guion given 
by the Woman’s Guild. 


The Large Silver Chalice 


Given by friends in memory of Lily Ferry, William 
E. Smalley and Michael F. C. Cadmus. 


> 
Small Chalice 


Given by his wife and children in memoriam, John 
Mayher, Easter Day, 1873. 


i: 
Large Silver Flagon 


In memoriam, George Compton Smalley, 1818-1875. 
Given by his wife. 
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Small Silver Flagon 

Given by Mr. Florentin Pelletier and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Pelletier. In memoriam, Mary T. Pelletier. May 
Beio11. 

ik 

Silver Wafer Paten 

~ Presented to Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J., by those 
who came to the early Celebration, 1890.” 


oy 
Pyx or Wafer Box 


The pyx or wafer box was presented by members 
of the Altar Guild in 1915 in memory of Annie Ramsey 
Pelletier. 

i 
Brass Ewer 

In memory of Carleton C. Ryder who died on No- 

vember 12th, 1855. 
oy 
Ciborium 

The silver ciborium, given by Miss Mary Hamilton 
Timpson in memory of her father, Lewis Gouverneur 
Timpson, was dedicated on Sunday, February 22nd, 1942. 


Brass Altar Vases 


Presented by Miss Edith Smalley in memory of her 
gtandmother, Susan Bartlett Smalley, wife of George 
C. Smalley. 

ik 
Small Brass Altar Vases 

Presented to the Church by members of the Altar 

Guild. 
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Large Brass Altar Vases 

The large brass altar vases, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Scott in memory of their son, Walter George 
Scott (1939-1940), were dedicated on Easter Sunday, April 
13th, 1941. 


ot 
Altar Frontal 


The white lace altar frontal, given by Mrs. Henry 
R. Conger in memory of her mother, Caroline B. Duy- 
ckinck, was dedicated on Easter Day, April 7th, 1938. 


> 
Silver Alms Basin 


Presented to the Church by members of the Altar 
Guild. 
i 
Bronze Alms Basin 
The bronze alms basin, in memory of Caroline Brown, 
was presented by the Altar Guild on All Saints Day, 1884. 


oe 
Silver Alms Basin 


Two silver alms basins were presented to Grace 
Church in 1873 by the Society of Little Workers. 


One silver alms basin was presented by the Sunday 
School on Easter Day, 1893, in loving memory of Agnes 
W. Rodman. 


i 


Seven Branch Candelabra 


The seven branch candelabra, given by Mrs. C. Ben- 
son Wigton in memory of Mary Frances Stuart and Sin- 
clair Stuart, were dedicated on Easter Day, April 7th, 1938. 


Liz 


Credence Table 
The gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Finch, in memory 
of their baby son, Walter Warner Finch. 
i: 
Reredos Window 
This window is an All Saints’ memorial and was 
given by the members of the Parish, unveiled All Saints 
Day, 1910. 
o 
Waring Memorial Reredos 
The beautiful carved white oak reredos is a memo- 
tial to the late Orville Griffith Waring, a Warden and 
Vestryman for over fifty years, given by his wife, Dorothy 
Fleming Waring. Dedication service was held on June 
4th, 1950. 


»f. 
Private Communion Set 


A silver private Communion set presented by Char- 
lotte Finch and Henry L. Finch in loving memory of their 
sister and brother, Marie Louise Finch Parsons and Rufus 


Crane Finch. 


ot 
Silver Cruet 


Presented to Grace Church on March 28th, 1948, 
by Miss S. Lena Bass in memory of her sister, Roberta 
Lee Bass. 


CHANCEL MEMORIALS 


Communion Rail 

Given by George M. Randall in memory of his 
mother and father, the Rt. Rev. George Maxwell Ran- 
dall, D.D., Bishop of Colorado, died September 28th, 1863. 
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Processional Cross 

Presented by William Riehle Cock, who served in the 
choir from Whitsunday, 1871, until March 17th, 1918. 
He died March 23rd of the same year. | 


>. 
Chancel Lanterns 


The six bronze chancel lanterns are a memorial to 
Mrs. Alice Storey Rowland and were given by her hus- 
band, David H. Rowland and her two sons, R. Storey 
Rowland and Reginald Rowland. 


a 


Single Chancel Lantern 

The bronze lantern in the center of the chancel is a 
gift of Miss Laura Detwiller in memory of her parents, 
Jacob John and Cecelia Detwiller. 


st 

Clergy Prayer Desks 

The prayer desk on the Epistle side is a memorial 
to Adolphus William Nolting and Virginia Temperance 
Nolting given by their grandchildren February 20th, 1908. 

The desk on the Gospel side is dedicated to the 
Glory of God and in loving memory of Ellen Robinson 
Ackerman (1831-1905) presented by her children and 
grandchildren. 


*}: 
Chancel Screen 


The single Gothic screen separating the organ loft 
from the chancel proper was given jointly by Mrs. Ruth 
Babcock and the children of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ivins 
in memory respectively of Mrs. Charles Stillman and of 
DeWitt Clinton Ivins and Louise Fox Ivins, his wife. 
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Chancel Floor 

The handsome marble floor in the Sanctuary and 
chancel is a memorial to the late Orville Taylor Waring, 
a Vestryman of Grace Church for many years, given by 
his sons and daughters. 


>} 
Chancel Arch 


Given by Mrs. Percy Stewart in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Eva Smith Cochrane. 


| ot 
Lectern 


The lectern was presented as a memorial to Harriet 
Alice Thomas, wife of Benjamin W. Arnold, installed 
at the opening of the present Church. 


The Lectern Bible 
Given by Mrs. F. H. Wills in memory of her father- 
in-law, the Rev. John Wills. 


>}. 
Stevenson Memorial 


The attractive carved oak choir screens and stalls 
are a memorial to the late E. Vicars Stevenson, Rector 
of this Parish (1902-1936). This memorial was given 
by members of the congregation and former friends of 
the late Mr. Stevenson. Dedication service was held on 
May 18th, 1952. 


NAVE MEMORIALS 


Litany Desk 
Given in memory of Thomas H. Pittis, presented by 
his wife, Henrietta Pittis in January, 1902. 
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South Transept Window 

This gift was made in memory of Oliver Burr Tweedy 
and Maria Lord Tweedy and their children, Maria Louise 
Tweedy, Charles Tweedy and Oliver Lord Tiffany, pre- 
sented by the Misses Tweedy and Mrs. Dexter Tiffany, 
unveiled September 30th, 1906. 


i 


North Transept Window 

Given by Mrs. Charles E. Brooks in memory of her 
father, Charles Ira Ames, former Vestryman of Grace 
Church, her mother, Phoebe Bailey Ames, and her hus- 
band, Charles E. Brooks, former Vestryman, unveiled in 
June, 1908. 

i 

North Aisle Windows 


The first window of four lights on the north aisle 
is a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Guion, Charles 
Godfried Guion, Frederick Warner Guion and their chil- 
dren, Anne Doell Guion Clay, presented by George S. 
Clay, a former Warden of the Church, and dedicated on 
September 24th, 1911. 


ik 


The second window of four lights is in memory of 
Hester Griffith Waring, 1844-1911, given by her husband, 
Orville T. Waring. 


i 


To the rear of the Church on the north aisle, a 
single light given by the Woman’s Guild of Grace Church 
in memory of Caroline Howard Stover. 
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South Aisle Windows 


The first window of four lights is in loving memory 
of Cecilia DeMedina and Rosine Massett, presented by 
Mrs. Arthur Ryley. 

ik 

The second window of four lights was presented by 
Miss Elvira Kenyon in memory of her aunt, Eliza Elvira 
Kenyon. 

i 

The third window, the first two lights are in loving 
memory of Margaret and John J. Campbell, dedicated 
July 2nd, 1944. 

ik 

The third window, the third and fourth lights are in 
memory of Emil and Eliza Larsson and their son, Gano 
Larsson, dedicated on October 16th, 1949. 

i: 

The fourth window is a memorial to the Hyatt 
family, given by Miss Emma Hyatt. The second and third 
lights of this window are memorials respectively to Miss 
Hyatt’s mother and father, Annie F. Hyatt and Edgar 
S. Hyatt, dedicated on March 12th, 1939. The first light 
is a memorial to her sister, Cornelia L. Hawes, dedicated 
on September 22nd, 1940, and the fourth light is a 
memorial to Emma Hyatt, provided for in her will and 
dedicated on October 9th, 1949. 


oe 
The Rose Window 


The magnificent rose window over the entrance to 
the Church was given by Mrs. Daniel T. Van Buren as 
a memorial to her husband, General Daniel Tompkins 
Van Buren, and her two sons, Francis Persons Van Buren 
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and Julian Tompkins Van Buren. This window was 
dedicated by the Bishop of the Diocese, the Rt. Rev. John 
Scarborough, D.D., on Sunday, October 31st, 1909. 


< 
The Baptismal Font 
The limestone baptismal font was given by the chil- 
dren of the Church School prior to the opening of the 
present Church edifice in 1892. 


i: 
Litany Book 
The book on the litany desk was given by Mrs. Daniel 
T. Van Buren in memory of her son, Francis Persons Van 
Buren. 


ot 
Funeral Pall 


This pall was given by Mr. Howard Fleming in 
memory of his wife, Dorothy Kuhl Fleming, who died 
on June 7th, 1923. 

i: 
Nave Lanterns 

The fourteen bronze nave lanterns are a memorial 
to the young men of this Parish who gave their lives in 
World War II. This memorial was made _ possible 
through gifts of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Grace Church 
League, the choir and special gifts from the members 
of the Parish. Dedication service May 25th, 1947. 


CLERESTORY WINDOWS 


North Aisle 
The first window (two lights) was presented by all 
of the Parish to the devoted memory of Marie Margaretta 
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Cock and Elizabeth Riehle Cock, mother and sister of 
William R. Cock. 
. 
South Aisle 
The first window (one light) given by Miss Mary 
Buxton is in memory of the Carpenter S. Buxton family, 
and dedicated in 1936. 
ik 
The last window (two lights) is in memory of J. 
Heywood Cuthbert (1864-1883) and Samuel A. Cook 
(1816-1870) and Susan B. Cook (1816-1879). 


RECTORY 


The Grace Church Rectory, located at 423 West 
Eighth Street, was given by Thomas Jefferson Mumford 
as a memorial to his wife, Clara McKinley Mumford, 
dedicated in 1914. 


CARILLON 


The English carillon of twenty-three bells installed 
in the Church tower is a gift of the late Dr. Albert H. 
Pittis, commemorating the life and work of his parents, 
Thomas Hearn Pittis and Henrietta Collins Pittis. The 
carillon was dedicated on March 25, 1923. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


The Finney Plaque 

The mable plaque in the north transept is a memo- 
tial to the Rev. James LeGrand Finney, a Rector of the 
Parish from 1861 to 1863. This tablet, originally in the 
old Church on East Front Street, was removed to the 
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building in its new location at Sixth and Sycamore Streets, 
and placed in the present edifice when the old Church 
was demolished in 1906. 


oy 
The Rodman Plaque 
The Rev. Erskine Mason Rodman, M.A., 1830-1908 
This bronze plaque is a memorial to the Rev. Erskine 
M. Rodman, Rector of Grace Church from 1870 to 1902, 
Rector Emeritus from 1902 to 1908, and Dean of Con- 
vocation from 1871 to 1896. 


- 
The Cock Plaque 
This bronze plaque is a memorial to William Riehle 
Cock, for forty-one years a devoted communicant and 
a member of the choir. 
i 
The Pittis Plaque 
A bronze plaque in memory of Albert Pittis, M.D., 
and his mother, Susan Henrietta Collins, dedicated in 1931. 


i 
The Fleming Plaque 


A bronze plaque in memory of Dorothy Kuhl Flem- 
ing and Howard Fleming, for many years a Warden of 
this Church, dedicated June, 1937. 


oy 
The Nolting Plaque 


In the vestibule, near the main door, is a bronze 
tablet in memory of John Paul Nolting, for many years 
a Vestryman of the Church. 
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World War II Plaque 

This bronze plaque is a memorial to those men from 
Grace Church who gave their lives in World War II, 
dedicated May 25th, 1947. 


> 
Hibbard Plaque 


A bronze plaque erected in memory of Sarah Ames 
Brooks Hibbard by her son Van Wyck Brooks, dedicated 
on May 9th, 1948. 


NAVE GIFTS 


National Flag 
Presented by Mr. George L. Babcock in 1917. 
2 
Church Flag 
The Church flag was presented by Mrs. Orville G. 
Waring and dedicated by the Rector in 1940. 


BEQUESTS 


In 1893, forty-one years after the founding of the 
Parish, Grace Church received a small bequest from Miss 
Phoebe Carman, the first in its history. Eighteen years 
later, Grace Church received its second bequest, the 
largest in its history, from Mrs. Mary Edgerton. In 
1930, Miss Florence Tweedy bequeathed $1,000.00 to 
the Parish to establish a Grace Church Woman’s Auxil- 
lary Trust Fund, the income to be used for the Auxiliary’s 
missionary work. Following are some of the other be. 
quests received: David C. Weems (1930), Mary Buxton 
(1934), William L. Tallamy (1936) and Helen Pfender 
(1936). 
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Since 1937, the Parish received bequests from Ellen 
H. Iredell (1938), Marion S. Ackerman (1944), Frank 
W. Iredell (1945), Sarah Ames Brooks Hibbard (1947) 
and Emma Y. Hyatt (1948). 


In addition to the above legacies, there have been 
two substantial and numerous small gifts made to the 
Endowment Fund through our Book of Golden Memo- 
ries, all of which are recorded therein. 
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APPENDIX I 


Rectors and Curates 
of the Parish 


RECTORS OF GRACE CHURCH 


First Rector 


tesrev Philemon E, Coe ccc (1852-1858) 
Second Rector 

The Rev. Winslow W. Sever  .00..-.ccccesccsc- (1860-1861) 
Third Rector 

The Rev. James LeGrand Finney, B.D. wtstseeereeeeeeeeeeee->( 1861-1862) 
Fourth Rector 

The Rev. Robert G. Quennell, B.D. (1863-1865) 
Fifth Rector 

The Rev. Stephen Chipman Thrall, D.D. (1865-1868) 
Sixth Rector 

Semeeey ChatlessM Vox, TT.Dicid. ee (1868-1870) 
Seventh Rector 

The Rev. Erskine Mason Rodman, M.A. ......... (1870-1902) 
Eighth Rector 

aie Rey. E, Vicats Stevenson, MA... (1902-1936) 
Ninth Rector 

The Rev. Harry James Knickle, M.A., B.D... (1937- ) 
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CURATES 


First Curate 


The’ Rev,-Floyd Appleton 2:....2¢.-0-an ee (1896-1901) 
Second Curate 

‘The Revi J.sHioW tlson Ge eee (1901-1902) 
Third Curate 

The ‘Rev, E.G; Bowers n.ciap (1909-1910) 
Fourth Curate 

The Rev, John G. Currier wo (1911-1913) 
Fifth Curate 

The Rev, Harris C. Rosh) genes (1913-1914) 
Sixth Curate 

The'Rev, Herbert'S, Craig vii ae (1927-1931) 
Seventh Curate 

The Rey. Edward) J. -Mobr nc crests ee (1939-1941) 
Eighth Curate 

The Rev, Joseph Hy Hallie (1944-1945) 


CURATES FOR COLORED WORK 


The Rev. Emmet'E. Millers cc) (1905-1907) 
The Rey; john HH. Simons (1907-1909) 
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APPENDIX II 


Bishops of the Diocese 


DIOCESANS OF NEW JERSEY (1852-1952) 
The Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, D.D., LL.D. ........ 
(1852-1859) 


The Rt. Rev. William Henry Odenheimmer: D.D, D.C hs.) 
(1859-1874) 


The Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, D.D., D.C.L. --.-----(1875-1914) 
The Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D.D., S.T.D. (1915-1937) 
The Rt. Rev. Wallace John Gardner, DD outed (1937. ) 


These are the Diocesan Hed who served the Diocese durin g 
the history of Grace Church. Bis op Doane, of course, was conse- 
crated Diocesan of New Jersey in 1832. 


The first Bishop of New Jersey was the Rt. Rev. John Croes 
(1815-1832). 


COADJUTORS 
The Rt. Rev. Albion Williamson Ge ydnie ID AD} cu (1923-1935) 
The Rt. Rev. Wallace John Gardner, D.D., S.T.D. ....(1936-1937) 
SUFFRAGANS 
The Rt. Rev. Ralph Ernest Urban, S.T.D. (1932-1935) 
The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lothian Banyard, D.D., S.T.D. (1945- ) 
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Rolls of Honor: 


APPENDIX III 


World Wars I and IT 


FIRST WORLD WAR: 1917-1918 


James Hervey Ackerman 
George Angerbauer 
Marion S. Ackerman, Jr. 
Warren Ackerman 
Olga Natalie Anderson 
Clinton Berrien 

Harry Lathrop Bull 
Edward Townsend Booth 
Stanley Bellows 
Walter Browne, Jr. 
Nelson T. Boise 
Thompson Wardner Carpenter 
Frederick Clay 
Benjamin B. Cooley 
Allan Cowperthwait 
Harold D. Corbusier, M.D. 
Curtis B. Dall 
F. W. Cornwell, M.D. 
Townsend Dickinsen 
Robert Hill Cox 
Thomas M. Day 
Garrett Du Bois 
Francis Perkins Day 
Norman Finch 


Gustavus William Faber, M.D. 
James Lambert Fleming 
Obannon W. S. Fraker 
Donald B. Fullerton 
Richard Sidney Gough 

Wm. Alfred Reginald Gough 
Henry L. Hall 

John K. Hammann 
Archibald C. Hawthorne 
Edwin Hewson 

Lyman Charlton Hibbard 
John L. Holly 

George Meade Holstein, Jr. 
Harvey Morrison Hobbs 
Clinton Fox Ivins 

Thomas Rosevear Jewett 
Wm. von Duyn Jewett 
Edward S. Krans, M.D. 

M. O'M. Knott 

Albert G. Langshaw 
William B. Leggett 

Lars Emil Gano Larsson 
Thomas H. Leggett, Jr., M.D. 
Seward Lyon 
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DeForest Anthony Mellor 
Robert McGoldrick 

C. Irving D. Manley 

J. Raymond Manley 
Alfred S. Manley 
Clement T. Moore 


Francis Livingston Montgomery 


John Constable Moore 
Philip S. H. Phillips 
Percy Ransome 

Frank D. Rinehart 
Reginald Rowland 
John B. Richards 
Lawrence Breese Smith 
Walter True Smith 


SECOND WORLD 


Tyler G. Brown 

Grover C. Calloway, Jr. 
William H. Burr, Jr. 
Gilbert B. Burr 
*William Gustafson 
Norman F. Holdridge 
John E. Pauley 

Kenneth Baker 
*Richard A. Claybrook 
Alden De Hart 

A. Langstaff Johnston III 
Peyton M. Johnston 
Warren H. Beebe 
Vladimir P. Yale 

Karla L. Yepsen 

Richard H. Wyckoff 
William E. Wheaton, Jr. 
Harry Van Zandt 

John B. Tweedy 

Roger K. Johnson 
Randolph R. Stuart 
David D. Preston 
George Norman Townley 
James B. Perkins 

David Taylor 

Philip Stauderman 
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Wm. Palmer Smith, Jr. 
Gordon Stuart 
Miner Trowbridge 


Lewis Gouverneur M. Timpson 


Randall Haskin Trumpe 
William Vail 

Robert Vail 

Lewis E. Waring 
William L. Wheelan 
Richard S. Waring 
Arthur L. Wills 
Dudley M. Wilcox 
Francis P. Wilcox 
Duncan McLaren Mellor 
Henry Russell Phillips 


WAR: 1941-1945 


Alfred Schroeder 
Elizabeth C. Ivins 
Noah C. Barnhart, Jr. 
Herbert Force 
Louis E. Abbott 
*Clayton E. Baer 
Richard Sampson 
Ruth Dobson 
Donald R. Thayer 
Charles A. Van Slyke, Jr. 
Philip Van Deventer, Jr. 
A. Lee Wills, Jr. 
Morris J. Dumont, Jr. 
Bertram H. Pittis 
Martha F. Johnson 
Thomas M. Cooper, Jr. 
Walter F. Pittis 
Caroline H. Douglas 
Benjamin J. Lake 
Frank C. Lucchesi 
Donald W. McKay 
Clinton F. Ivins, Jr. 
Richard H. Crane 
Delano Ladd, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Kessler 
Ralph R. Munsie 


- John H. Iler 

J. Charles Kiefe, Jr. 
Richard A. Jasinski 
Orville T. Waring II 
Paul H. Godfrey 
Robert G. Disbrow 
William F. Clear 
William W. Clarkson, Jr. 
Walter S. Douglas 
Marcia L. Van Deventer 
Harold Trabilsy 

John McGoldrick 

L. P. Carstens 

Robert B. McKay 
John A. Ellis 

Carl M. Ludwig 
Joseph L. Lucchesi 
Saleen K. Boghdan 
Robert G. Munsie 
Arthur H. Clark, Jr. 
William S. Bristow 
Robert G. Fleischmann 
Roger G. Hall 

John N. Mason, Jr. 
Earl H. Newbery, Jr. 
Rodman M. Cornell, Jr. 
Harry E. Hill, Jr. 
Muriel Barrows 
William Brand, Jr. 
Thomas H. Leggett, Jr. 
William N. Ellis 
Walter L. Battistella 
Clinton Berrien 

*John J. Campbell 
Elliot A. Barrows 
Edward N. Goddard 
John Eddy 

James W. Hadley 
Hugh B. Sweeny, Jr. 
R. Storey Rowland, Jr. 
Paul H. Troth, Jr. 
Charles W. Freeburn 
Alvin W. Fargo, Jr. 
Donald McHugh 
Frederic L. Hall 


John K. L. Peterson 
Russell Dawson 
Samuel Dawson 
Lawrence Wharton-Bickley 
Charles L. Gear 
*Raymond L. Turner 
Linden Stuart, Jr. 
Walter K. Timpson 
William Dixon 
C. R. Conger III 
Brian K. Morse 
Douglas Dawson 
Roger B. Yepsen 
Harry B. F. Franklin 
*Henry G. Morse 
Harris Egan 
Robert A. M. Peterson 
Richard Van Zandt 
Roland Van Zandt 
William Boyd Gibson 
Thomas A. Wright, Jr. 
Paul K. Johnson 
H. Hunter Craig, Jr. 
Thomas E. Franklin 
H. Williamson Ghriskey 
Thomas H. Locke, Jr. 
Charles H. Greene 
Kendrick B. Throckmorton 
Seymour B. Stover 
William Barrett 
John P. Nolting, Jr. 
*Robert Lee Chesser, Jr. 
George McGoldrick 
Albert D. Trabilsy 
Paul V. Rumpsa 
Albert Rasmussen 
Douglas W. Rhett 
Willard W. Frech 
Francis A. Martin, Jr. 
Warwick D. Johnston 
Lewis G. M. Timpson, Jr. 
John S. Clark 
Arthur W. Fleischmann 
Eugene H. Biven 
Stanley K. Caswell 
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Coleman Miller 
Richard W. Liberty, Jr. 
Gerald R. Putnam 
William H. Whitcomb 
Andrew M. Tweedy, Jr. 
Donald Brown 


Robert B. McPherson, Jr. 


George R. Kinney 
John T. Livingston 
John L. Owen, Jr. 
Otto S. Arens 

C. Homer Rose, Jr. 





Irving F. DeMilt, Jr. 
Charles E. Loizeaux, Jr. 
Russell E. Burke 
Estelle Taylor 

Orville Waring Mellick 
William H. Carroll 
George D. Gear 
Charles B. Eddy, Jr. 
Charles Griesmeyer 
John F. Harper, Jr. 
Eastman Iremonger 


* Those bearing an asterisk paid the supreme sacrifice. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Lay Officers 
of the Parish 


WARDENS: 1852-1952 


0 SSTP so aa 1852-1858 
Seek ooo pcgcbenccsenvnsnco Easiensscensnenncs 1852-1858 
(ae i, CAR Yi tli en a 1859-1865 
ee EE ITT Saba ea ae 1859-1862 
ATE SN A es) na 1863 
SURE AZO1Y io. ons occ cnnece cnet eecodd cdeceacicessensessce 1864; 1867 
Noa lanencsscccacasnceceeciguenten: 1865-1866 
Lo Nc 1865 
5 a5 | cr 1866; 1868; 1870 
ENCE Lenn ok ak Ls de vesendebldeacdowen 1867-1868 
UNIS TIRG 9 015 1869 
EE SIU 2, a 1869-1870 
sai) STO 10 eS 1871 
NRPS OWI sect cses veceredeticedenerentene 1871-1875 
RACY ono oes eda canacedsenncndedendecaeneasentensice 1872-1873 
(yg 5 LER Ea EES 1875-1876 
MIRE ITI G00 orc on 5 oot voc snetvecastneecevecunctesnapcncnesancee tence’ 1876-1887 
REET TROT I 1877 
MRE TETMBULOE OWS ees os a oii aceccnncnucecncceue 1878-1884; 1894-1895 
TERE Ce Te ee, 1885-1888 
I Te ee cela sl cecelevssauceune 1888-1893 
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Charles ‘P) "Bulli 2n22056-23 32S 1889-1895 


S, AccConickshank *. 4.0.5 Sg oa 1896 
George M. Randall 2. coco co cemncenewensoncnenasir-ceneaetaeet aaa 1896-1897 
Georpe 5S. Clay, on eseesteseremererersrers eee ----- 1897; Lobe 
DeWitt GC: Ivins 225i ee 1898-1903 
Thomas Minford (2...) 2cceel oe eens eo 1898-1899 
Rdward'H. Booth -2casncb oe ete ee 1900; 1903-1905 
Marion sc Acketinan 92 ee 1901-1906; 1924; 1931-1938 
Howard \Blemity 9 eeoaee cp reertenceeetenersoraeeee 1906-1911; 1917-1920 
William T, Gough 2020. e er reer hetieee 1907-1914 
Orville G. Waring BR Si re: tok, 1915-1916; 1924-1933; 1938-1949 
BRdwardc ls Beickettea ener ee 1916-1923; 1934-1937 
George: L. Babcock Fin. c<ccerveccenssevsneestcterecetensaeat: =< aaa 1920-1930 
Arthur Lo Wills ian 2 ee orice 1939-1946 
Thomas L. Mellick 02. 1947- 

Bertram : Pittis i556 oeiecseieecee nee cose toe ae 1950- 


Hugh Pattinson -2nino.2 ic occvecewneneneon-nensenssewsenancsto ee 1852-1857 
Bilias? Dye aca acersetateetentee tegen 1852-1853; 1855-1856 
Dr: William Henry Ludlow <1... 1852 
Jacob Wiggins: ...cn cn ecc.cescenocnmennennee-snnectnenensneatensensnaae sean 1852 
Richard Brantin pharm scp teerereerreeceteres 1852-1855; 1857-1862 
George Windle) jie ae eetieseresnae ere one 1852 
Frederick Cadmus 2.o2s:co iii nnneetreencene etic a 1853 
Isaac Watts Grane ne iii iit cecseceeernas ee 1853 
Drs Joseph: Clarkin 2. csr eeerocnseatenopeterm-ranceepets rena 1854-1856 
Samuel /S. Dikeman y.ccccecrtvscoces cence core nashscoceneenssnecn et enn 1854 
UE MeN e yo EN ppt ogre ee Ee erent ree 1854; 1857-1858; 1864-1866 
Jammes® Crashes eee pe cca ten deere 1854 
James = Brooks neo. oe-crestnevencennnapestretete caren cy eee 1854 
Drake AB in Col nig oops recs oent cetera enynnseseetiocias cairn een 1855-1857 
Sammel GC. (Nelson coef noose ccc me cace nneednn guemeens seen 1855-1857 
WilliamBrooksp inn cet ennaetnnne ne 1855-1856 
Carpenter S. Buxton. ..........---------0--sseese+-cessecsceeeeneeceneeaenes 1856; 1859 
Jered ¢Elusted, noo. .ce cpscssesennencr etn nresenmtcronraatnen nia 1857 
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LRH) ee UAL CE sepa ls Si oa 1857 


(NEES TS SE PO ne 1858-1862; 1864 
MM Se CTS 8 esa tue seseo as hed dale ORT 1858 
ye) Eg a SN ee een ees oe ee pe eee, 1858 
a ee Sep ee ig es eee ae lk 1859-1861 
ON TUT TTYRRS a) 9 5, elec hepee  paeiiet fr Ory errr eee 1859 
EMER PRLS L OU Begs tes eae Pe sess Oh Bigs 1859-1863; 1865 
OEMS CLL Wage 9. te tise a A eek eee 1859 
NES LOT reer rene hey Bice A heel ee 1860-1862 
Resa rnd SE LIOUE testes coe recente ed .s de eas 1860-1861; 1867 
EME Ca tL Vmod a elect eleloS ty a ALT 1860-1861 
PME y et ga eer rea cece ete de 2 we sore cSt cseuasecenrs 1861-1864 
a Bin SULTON Ga So em nec 1863 
EUS. Eh: (SYP 0 0d VST sep esaeeds Cees Bani tnete pee en eee aa 1863-1864 
0 as Nad 0 ye EE ie aie en eae near ee 1863 
hots JE, LUST IE pacha Sinha Ds senate yea ere tan Joes asia a 1864-1865 
RN CALI SOL Ure oes ete e i eh e eer occ cece nnc setae nce 1864-1865 
EI TR MEI Sotelo RPS oN ee A 1865-1866 
(iat NELSTEl es lee fel a pea ee ine Ue ede eee 1865-1866 
(1. Tye STR Gh ae feted cane i ae eer ee eae aaa 1865 
Ser Pag Rey Vie oe eter ta ee en oo Bee rere 1865-1867; 1869 
ERM MEESCLUITOCY Boe cette iia ttes et ceieeac tide ree 1865 
MR EI CLAY Lier reese sae ahh sacle) Site ies sa atpatrecyentes 1866 
ICE SOOCIN AN soo 0 etch coe penn ze ceaeeveeseetaneies 1866-1868 
eSB ea LCV ee rte ee 1867; 1868 
(ET XSERYERSE coy ti Ue me a Ep apa Pe 1867-1869 
eae TELS La TG aS ee en en 1867-1869 
Ce een tere. 02 earl Teste 8. ast cegle a ci tas tscaber nor eeteeeseee 1868-1871 
Sh LS LICE eal eel ee ae eee pln eo ae a 1868-1870 
SEO PRSSIIVAL ICV 2th feces assstscadssccvedetseastcatonaneetendsndeeae ss 1869 
“utives 18h: LET 0) tee re 1870-1875; 1888-1895 
fal ARES hp a ee one 1870-1875; 1885-1886 
es TN ae] EY SR ok Se een nS eee 1870-1871 
MURS MRL PMB GAL Leese ca onc act cau ascunnen tadctco-nebotecs 1870-1874 
ATi occ cote cet ont newencc dane nnpnewenstansiees 1871-1874 
(ea UNS aa ae eee oa Bm aa 1872-1876 
uk AWE (Beg a 06 ee I SEE! te noe ec omer 1872-1880 
8 UP a a sta 0 ASI eg ee, Gener 1874-1884 
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George Boyd ioe icccecsstcetciemescesesntensvaumnee ives eet aan 1875 


Augustus) Pettibone 1.) ..c erence 1876-1879 
Richard) Brow i ycoostiec ook cecksoss vaste nccnca eee rare 1876 
Thomas’ Pittis £523. .cas. sec cote eee a 1876-1881 
TB Bleeker check. ccscckac eiaeccnd eevee eesaietesueene ee a 1876 
EriciN® Erickson (2-4 .-c e eenee 1877-1893; 1895 
James Parker 22. f.nc. cc ceprienteecsmtneebenrertnrheces erp nee gana 1877 
William? B. Low ek siiciecacas sre ceeecee eres 1877; 1885-1893 
Gifford Mayer (ii.1 fa. .c1ssscslisnotenssmoneastaweneeiarsoceest ae eae 1878-1883 
Edward if; Binchs..333 ee eee 1878-1887; 1895 
Orville Ti. Waring 2.22 eetereorasscneereerorecasenne ea 1880-1894 
William: Re Cocke eee 1881-1895 
Howard sRlemin gore ies ace eee 1882-1895; 1905 
Edward: B; Clark 4.0 = oe 1884 
Charles) P. "Bull ie Avec erence 1887-1888 
Daniel. 'T.2 Van! Burén ic a 1889-1890 
William! Ts Pelletier U3 ae es 1891-1893; 1903-1916 
Jes 00d rani os coc can eates gen reeves een 1894 
Simeon.A, Cruickshank 1000) ieee 1894-1895 
George. M. Randall cep eecstere sone 1894-1895 
Georges. Cla yer oar eeeee nee eee 1896; 1907-1911 
Thomas -B.° Minfotd locos. cee cesses 1896-1897 
Bs. Go Moore: sc ee ee eee 1896 
N. Pendleton’ Ropers... ones tesco 1896-1899 
Edwardihis Booth 3 1898-1899; 1901-1903; 1906 
DeWiattiGe Ivins <n ee 1896-1897 
Re-Henary Depew cnn cists etn cece anscsanes encesveed eee 1896-1897 
Charles: A. Lawson)... eee 1897 
Go Gis Mowatd. ..) -.tsseosntosccateeluecdodectevnedadeteccse sles tier she onan 1897-1899 
As Kleinecke: cco Sn ee 1897 
LC fae S fa | FLO of Nee ele een Mein Alani ee P RR 1898-1899 
LAG UA PSO yoo. voc inenkner-consennesetecetenasrsanrearencer se eee 1898-1906 
Willtam iT Gov rh ere gine ee seeeclecutceees ane 1898-1906 
Marion StAckermatcicccc.-csaescuacee ee 1898-1900; 1908-1914; 1916 
Orville Garin tet cre ent eeeetees 1900-1914; 1918-1923 
Charles’ Ei Brookes) cei ee a eee 1900-1904 
Arthur Masters tite recuse pee eee 1900-1904 
WHS ET yer eee ooh coon acca ee meee seat esate eel ae 1900 
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Julius E. Erickson 
TS RI 82g A a ey ae ey erode ee 
John Paul Nolting 
Edward F. Feickert 
ENE (UN ESG COL ice 1 Fg aay ot OPER eRe] See nO Tah 
George M. Holstein 
UMP e SMe SINE 10 cre 5 000s oon cnn arecdea otase leat ces ncenegeesees 
Richard A. Claybrook 
Henry T. Fullerton 
Seymour Perkins 
ee, LAS ELUTE Lag Se mie OEE ee RR fo ea eo 
(hs | RE ESR TSE SS SS OR GE Relic cea as re a ech pare 
William F. Taliaferro 
fer. Yan Buren 
Howard C. Tracy 
Edward V. Cox 
MR MEE 1101 OM ats eee sec nccncoccnne ca tr etenasen Sinner nt Scales tetiecs 
W. W. Robison 1919; 

Thomas L. Mellick 1920-1941; 

Donald B. Fullerton 
Frank E. Jenkins 
Robert B. Gribbon 
Peet. Colling 
David R. Reynolds 
William H. Everill 
Willis T. Burns 
Harvey R. Linbarger 
John L. Owen 
Ferris S. Hetherington 
Guy H. Rentsler 
Clinton F. Ivins 
Norman R. Finch 
Howard H. Craig 
Arthur L. Wills 
Osborne Halsted, Jr 
Herman U. Clark 
C. Northrop Pond 
Dudley H. Barrows 


ewe eee eee e se eee eee see sees eee nee see se ees ee eecesewesenas 


we wee eee ee eee cee weet eee es cee ees essere res aces esse ween snes 


Oe cere cee e ses ee se esos ses sees ence ease eee ee se seen eesesee 


Oe wee ee ee we ee ee ee mene we een eee e ese sees see e nm ocesonesens 
eee we ce wwe ees sees ee eee ewe sees e een esse see eee esses seeesnce 


ee ew we we ee cee ee ee wee ee eee ewe se cese see cesses e see eres senaseseee 


oe we ew ew ew eee wes eee eet nee seer neat e eee we er esero= 
ew a oo ee a oe ee eee eee eee meen m en ec en ener eseswns 
ww we ew a ee ee we ee eee eee ec eee ewe c eee eee w were ewe eeeenn 


ww ew ewe wee wen ne eee eee eee eenen 
eww a wo wee oe we ee wee eee eee ee eee meee eee eee ne ees enenen 
a 


1929; 


ew ew we wn ee ew eee ee eee wees e ee een en ease nee eee eeanaes 


iL di ee 1941-1943; 1945-1947; 


1901-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1912 
1907-1915 
1907-1920 
1907-1915 
1908-1911 
1912-1917 
1912-1913 
1913-1924 
1913-1931 
1915-1920 
1916-1918 
1916-1929 
1917-1928 
1917-1919 
1919-1921 
1921-1923 
1944-1946 
1921-1923 
1923-1928 
1924-1929 
1924-1932 
1924-1940 
1925-1942 
1931-1939 
1930-1941 
1929-1931 
1930-1931 
1930-1945 


1950- 
1941-1943 
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RivAllen: Turner) cack ec eae eee 1942-1944 


Walter:M. Franklin, Jr..2 2 1943-1945 
Robert (ES Hall er eee eee 1944-1946 
Hugh, ByS weeny coerce hee eee 1944-1946; 1950 
WaltervG: Scott: 5. 4h ee 1945-1947; 1951- 
GreOr pea HuOW aliet: cr. tecmtre teen teeeetecree 1945-1947; 1949- 
Bertram Pitess neo e ca cectem cee er eee een 1946-1948 
Waynes] Holman, | tip s eetaeeeene tee 1946-1948; 1950- 
Eastman) Iremonger..<. cee 1946-1948 
William! H. Housum (20222 a rece 1946 
Li (Ghauticey, Lew aia eco eee 1947-1949 
Rodman’ M. .Gornéll Sr 1947-1949 
Thomas?S.. Doyles] t.y-cres sree 1948-1950 
Albest iB Loyd jcircccbieecsseesee testes tanec eee ae 1948-1950 
PauleBe Welles coo cdeese ee eres cede ntc ite hn 1948-1950 
Donald'S.: Connell. 1949-1950 
Richard Windattic 2223 eee 1949- 
He Wright: Stover, |] f0.aeceeccccpecanees tatnnviteerients saree ee 1950- 
Ji Hayward Erickson, ..-u 0. cate 1950- 
Fe Magruder y Turner. on.2-pcccscsetessseliveanasessee 1951- 
Raymond 'P)Torbush oreo co ce ceeseetseecueeeeecenee en 1951- 


TREASURERS: 1852-1952 


JaMes Oliver ore ee a ete ee 1852; 1854 
Blias Lynch 508 2 sce eee er en 1853 
Richard Brantingham (222 eee ee 1855-1858 
Mahlon Vail) ce A eee ee eee 1859; 1865 
Se est COLTON teed Shes ee a ee entee eles iene ne eee 1860-1862 
JOR May Cire ee ate ree ee 1863-1864 
Géorge DG Merrill ethan sae eae 1865 
David*Palmere tro ley shinee 1 an ee ee ee 1866 
WashitiotonvBy Langley 2... 50 savteseseee cece 1867 
William: Piabiom bert: canst e~ceetseecucene et eee 1868-1869 
Johny Be Dumon terre sco csssorskcend nen tnrsdage 1870-1873; 1875-1877 
Ey Me Browne tage ben ee kore dace reese re 1874 
Edward@ be (Finch oo ee ed eae 1878 
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Eric N. Erickson ....... ANE aa. ty sae LA eee eRe 1879-1886 


PU LL ec Fe 8 en Seater e ke ada ctant- <gebebocesetncen es 1887-1895 
NEES ETAT) Kno ret eS a ect te or sals-antene-cnt 1896 
TEED OW yy race ctaes eter ctnntnsvenseawmesetracenceonecneetsin 1897 
ME PE SEES OE T e cece el geen nce cc agees cote ina vowceecdnactmnnae 1898-1900 
MRR eV AE IT) Oop ste 3h Tees co caro ecaacesta ll sfeess-ccuseserconnen 1901-1911 
sean LOSS SIS Taye ToS eae ee ee een 1912-1917 
Rem ADCOCK eee SOLE edase decedent oie 1918-1923 
satel Toc ING LRG SS ae latter eid irmerrr ne Ae eer ts fo, Siena 1924-1930 
BR MID ACCC ie 2A lie ei eesti ete 1931-1941 
Ra Lei, USL TOG Rai aa racemes pein teen ae ere ir mars 1942- 


SECRETARIES: 1852-1952 


eit! aaa [feds EV 0 ean apron ene 1852-1862 
Ee etiey Fe. cy eke Seg led an Re a) oe eee 1863 
TIE) SCS ALLISOLY 6. o0lce- cack cccdecce inde dantabec con sabsssncvesecpoin=s 1864 
lui SAC, TSO, a (ls SSS epee ee Sere gee 1865 
em TS AYIA ee 1865-1866 
(Lou TELS) RAN SIE Bos a i Se pee pe Cote ene 1867-1869 
oh |). Pala Species eae aa gaan a ce ee 1870-1875 
SMM MELTS C11) CLOT Bocce 2o2 sede lo sice vont yeeteee ncntnqe en areeceetesees ae 1876 
econ LL NaS 2 le a get a re 1877-1895 
| to Sh LE Ce ET perp ane eee eee are 1896-1897 
PUN COLIN ALD os ooo sp cece nncenensinetneno-oesthcnecdunesuccesennt- 1898-1905 
eRe CILCLICL ooo acc: conse aenceeeeececuenens setcero-cussne- 1906-1913; 1915 
Frank W. Iredell ..........-------------te--se-eesneereeeereceetnenentenses 1914 
EBD ADCOCK - 28.0 ccacnceeene-netn concen nenneocnaenannnsnneenteoacn=™ 1916-1917 
ERE CLIANS oo ec 2n cone cece nee sn enecennan nue tenantoensentnennnate 1918-1924 
eye 2 EG a 0) (a ee nee Dp 1925-1939 
i Vivre yn aL TRG Le Se 1940-1945; 1948-1949 
(OGY SLE AMIS eens 9 kere ere 1946-1947; 1950- 
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DELEGATES TO DIOCESAN CONVENTION: 1852-1952 


James: OLi ver oo... .cssencenes suns censpeo sun oveuenbecsercsns cos ance 1854 
Jasper Gad mus tains se cccsntapeenrpet cree 1854; 1856; 1858-1859 
Samuel S) Dikemian \..0-5 2: ie a seapecneneneseenc tu: ree ae 1854 
Richa rasbrantin gnarl eer ee 1854-1856; 1858-1859 
Ht gh :Patterson ono. s acto tecseen teens eerste 1854; 1856 
Duke Dincolin cic. cooper eke ten gna sod ne 1856 
ey By, Goa 09 a os sck hdc semsvonturetennpenetes wioaghon ee an eae 1859-1867 
Mahlons Vail (iccnccceccestge-csetcce temecssbentaces arena cit ann 1859-1866 
Alfred) Bedlow,, :<ctiicccccectcsepeerca-c tose aevecues et 1859 
SoSH Ort ek ncsenccntepe teas optaeaes nite teae tan easivn pein a 1860-1861 
ORD Mayer <i cecseect Seep sercnrncact a sennsonenecnerkadeetecet ae maa 1862 
Tsaac: Sp Lloyd oc. soins ontceesntenptesbtnesecnecaee ses annie ae 1863 
Melzer Fs Hazen 340), 535 See ee 1864; 1867 
David ; Palmeric20 ee ee 1865-1866; 1868 
George D.. Merrill 1. eines cece 1867 
Asron:G..Goodman sc ese eee 1868 
Caleb: Coggeshall oo eee 1868-1871 
James Parken iii sssencstsvssrebpeep aie ee 1869-1870; 1877 
iva a lsal LS oe ie ee eee 1869; 1872; 1875-1876 
David Wotherspoon aicnc..scct sens pipreesorreerenorerentare 1870 
CASO ie a ees ened eee ee 1871 
E. He De pew i con cncisctecenesdieeoueennnate rnetet eet eoanees ces ee 1871 
Cote occchelnsccccc eee ate eee 1872 
John'B, Dumont 120 20 atone 1872-1909 
pee anhifal dm fitslateyeq ce) stro mennua turn |) Re ee al sy 1873-1874; 1876-1880 
BME BLOW!) (ose, tocccaciecey se tance east ee 1873-1875 
WaT LOWEr .csicstee ceuteneres 1879-1887; 1889-1897; 1901-1906 
THOM as Pettis oer eee seavaceenee ene eee oee ee 1881-1882 
FAO Wattle pe DEN) 970 o os re cece teres 1883; 1907-1919; 1925-1933 
BB Clarkes cece ken sece cn sees ces tenrcasers caeete: sels pace nea 1884-1890 
Co GEO Wea fd Boe cree eet oneee cere 1888 
CharlessPaBilllieeces toe ee eee 1891-1897; 1901-1904 
Georges) Gla yet csccnceictep ears 1898-1900; 1905-1912; 1915-1919 
RH DED OW ira cireectektetieteceecomotndnenececeoore sn cotec tferaeen Emam 1898-1899 
George: Mi Randal eee eect conenn pos mepee tanner eters ee 1900 
George M: (Holstein 32. xe ccc pee esnie eee 1910-1915 
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ETE BCR SOD os occ ncsetbens Mea tgectcscecenaerapacennecenoemntnn 1913-1914 


MA DCOCK 6002 ooo oat caneessn ent ceceeenaeotee 1916-1925; 1927; 1930 
G26 Fa a SES eae neo 1920-1921; 1936; 1938 
Howard C. Tracy -......... 1920; 1922-1924; 1926; 1929; 1931-1932 
Thomas L. Mellick ........ 1921; 1930; 1932; 1938; 1940; 1950-1951 
ME PRECIO OL non c focccnceccccdee ent ee = Casdonnenanaes 1922-1923; 1933 
MPR SL SCITES o ¢ece cocci sensu eeesecoe ere anesecsenatescerentonnsnarsveneseo= 1924 
EEE REI DION oo cise 2 pc secensoepsetanel- oe ceeeee sor ee-ncaneseaeser 1925-1929 
(oC ST Sg se ee Sg eae nese meer 1928; 1940 
Viggio YepsOM ............---...---ne-nseneeneoeeneneeccecneneneeneenessnseees 1931 
LSE 22) ee a ane ae 1933-1935 
BPA SPLOW oo... nnsnen even eernnnene rece nnn tenecseceetecnreneneseneee 1934 
ian mM, Cornell, Sr. ..------.-..-.----01--1.--- 1934-1936; 1940-1941 
ME ae ACK ELINAN) ...3..7.5+---+--2¢0--2->-e--o-nee- 1935-1936; 1941-1942 
MI WY ALI Oo Boos sc craca can senese aden stnennane=- 1937; 1939; 1945-1949 
Bemitanr MM, \Vermilye <..-....-------.-.seccennnneacenneen-enensnnenenene 1937-1938 
(NSE 9 [i es a nana 1937 
(oe yy TREES ICD SS aie laird eat ee eine Sar one enone 1939; 1941-1951 
Roger B. Hall -...:.....-.--..--.-------asn--o-c2neneeneccecneeneneseeceeseeees 1939 
C. Northrop Pond. ._...........-.-.------0----------nen-neenerneceesesetenes 1942 
UE a0 1 Ee As aU (Se nn 1943-1944 
a OS oes age oe borne 20 Snceevstnwwosnzoneserseg 1943-1944 
George F. Walter -..........--.-.--------c-cececeeeececeneneenecateretees 1945-1948 
ten, LOC CHE Fe SE a ease en oe Spe Sener 1949-1950 
BT LOY os sesen csc csse an ene-aeaenceee eee eceenenecenne--neengrsnneenan~r> 1951 
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APPENDIX V 


Records of the Parish 


Although there are no records of the various Parish organi- 
zations with the exception of two volumes on the Altar Guild 
(Vol. 1, November, 1913-September, 1926; Vol. 2, October, 1926- 
45) and three badly kept volumes on the Woman’s Auxiliary 
(Vol. 1, 1924-29; Vol. 2, 1938-41; Vol. 3, 1941-52), Grace 
Church’s major records are fairly well kept and complete. 


I. A set of Parish Registers from 1852 to the present day, 
recording baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and burials 
(Vol. 1, 1852-1866; Vol. 2, 1867-1887; Vol. 3, 1888-1902; 
Vol. 4, 1903-1952; Vol. 6, Marriages 1937-52). 


II. A complete record of the minutes of the Vestry meetings 
for the full one hundred years (Vol. 1, 1852-78; Vol. 2, 
1878-1901; Vol. 3, 1901-05; Vol. 4, 1905-12; Vol. 5, 1912- 
23; Vol. 6, 1923-33; Vol. 7, 1933-45; Vol. 8, 1945-52). 


III. A Register of Services for the last thirty-three years (Vol. 
1, 1919-35; Vol. 2, 1935-51). These registers record all 
services, date, time, place, number of people attending 
service, communicants, officiating clergymen, preachers, 
open plate offering and special remarks. 


We also have some secondary records such as the Parish mag- 
azines “Our Work” and the ‘Grace Church Herald,” both of 
which contain information on the life and work of the Parish. 
These are described in our article on Parish publications. “Our 
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Work” Vols. 1-18 (December, 1910-1931), some issues are miss- 
ing; “The Grace Church Herald” Vols. 1-13 (December, 1939- 
52), complete; “Parish Herald’’ Vol. 1 (December, 1938-39); and 
Parish Year Books 1899, 1900, 1902, 1905, 1909, and 1914. 


The following minor sources have some information of a 
historical value: Parish Scrapbooks (Vol. 1, 1902-22; Vol. 2, 1922- 
41; Vol. 3, 1941-52); Grace Church Service Leaflets (1924-37); 
miscellaneous scrapbooks, historical clippings, letters, newspaper 
reports, all in miscellaneous looseleaf books with cellophane hold- 
ers. Also one looseleaf book containing clippings on the history 
of Plainfield; historical address by the Rev. E. M. Rodman, April 
21st, 1878, Semicentennial Anniversary brochure (1852-1902) 
and historical address (1902) by Bishop Scarborough. 


All of the above sources have been read in connection with 
the preparation of this chronicle and are now in the Church ar- 
chives in the Parish House. We hope to be able to have most of 
these sources bound or put into some more permanent form so 
that they may be more properly preserved for the future. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Chronology 


1852—On January 11th, the first service of the Episcopal Church 
in Plainfield, held in the Village School House. 


1852—On June 9th, Grace Church Parish organized under the 
name of St. Mary’s Church. First Rector—Rev. Philemon 
E. Coe. 

1853—The Parish incorporated under the name of Rectors, War- 
dens, and Vestrymen of Grace Church in Plainfield. 

1854—July 12th: Cornerstone of the first Church building laid 
on East Front Street by Bishop Doane, Second Diocesan 
of New Jersey. 

1860—Second Rector—Rev. W. W. Sever. 

1861—Third Rector—Rev. LeGrand Finney, B.D. 

1863—Fourth Rector—Rev. R. G. Quennell. 

1865—Fifth Rector—Rev. S. C. Thrall, D.D. 

1868—Sixth Rector—Rev. Charles M. Fox, LL.D. 

1869—The original edifice enlarged. 

1870—Church building on East Front Street consecrated. 

1870—Nov. Ist, Seventh Rector—Rev. Erskine M. Rodman, M.A. 

1872—Second enlargement of original edifice. 

1876—Church building moved from Front Street to East Sixth 
Street and Sycamore Street (now Cleveland Avenue). 

1891—May 5th, cornerstone of present Church building laid by 
Bishop Scarborough. 
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1892—Easter Sunday, congregation first worshipped in present 
Church edifice. 


1902—Eighth Rector—Rev. E. Vicars Stevenson, M.A. 


1904—On October 27th, the cornerstone of present Parish House 
building was laid. | 


1905—On October 12th, the Parish House was dedicated. 


1907—On June 15th, the present Church was consecrated by 
Bishop Scarborough. 


1914—-Mumford Memorial Rectory presented to Parish and dedi- 
cated. 


1930—Chancel and sanctuary extended and marble floor laid in 
same. 


1937—Ninth Rector—Rev. Harry James Knickle, M.A., B.D. 
1940—Finch Memorial Altar dedicated. 
1945—Parish free from debt for first time. 


1946—Nave Lanterns, memorial to those who died in War, pre- 
sented to the Church by the parishioners. Dedicated May 
25th, 1947. 


1950—Parish House Extension Project begun. 
1950—Waring Memorial Reredos dedicated June 4th. 
1951—Nave floor dedicated June 10th. 


1952—-Stevenson Memorial Choir Screens and Stalls dedicated 
May 18th. 


1952—Centennial Celebration. 
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VESTRY 


Wardens 
Thomas L. Mellick Bertram Pittis 

Vestrymen 

C. Northrop Pond Wayne J. Holman, Jr. 

Richard Windatt Walter C. Scott 

George F. Walter F,. Magruder Turner 

H. Wright Stover, Jr. Raymond P. Torbush 

J. Hayward Erickson 
Treasurer Clerk 
C. Northrop Pond George F. Walter 


PARISH STAFF 


Lay Reader of the Parish 
William W. Clarkson, Jr. 


Superintendents of the Church School 
The Rector 


Morris Timpson William W. Clarkson, Jr. 


Doris Holdridge, Secretary 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Assoc. Prof. Frederick P. Fernsler, M.A. 


Rector’s Secretary Carillonneur 
Florence W. Holley Paul R. Lewan 


Sexton 
Charles A. Peterson 
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